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ABSTRACT 
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narfne^H =-tion on deve ^"ng 

partnerships identifies some key partners and structures for 
achieving their involvement. The section on develop ng curriculum 
describes some structures for assessing and organizing np^ f a 
variety of sources. The section on teaching the class presents a 

act"iit " "?h ^'"'"'^ ^""P^" '^-^y classro" 

v^r-l;, r section on assessment and evaluation describes a 

variety of assessment tools and discusses their advantages and 
disadvantages. The conclusions section offers a prelim!n"y analysis 
of the program's results and summary of program effectiveness 
Appendixes include sample course outlines and Usson p ans 
registration and evaluation forms, and a selected bibiiogrLhy 

tTtlt I background theory (47) 

and practitioner resources (20). (YLB) ' 
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Creating C'usUxlial ( .'lasses 



Workforce education, as distinguished from job training, emphasizes instruction in 
learning how to learn because of the swiftly changing nature of the workplace today. Our 
focus through Ihe Workforce Instructional Network (WIN) was to work with small 
businesses in a small town to design instruction aimed at improving the literacy skills of 
individuals currently in the workforce. We accomplished this by forming a partnership 
between Southwest Texas State University (SWT), the -^an Marcos Chamber of 
Commerce, and the San Marcos Hispanic Chamber of Commerce. The success of our 
project supports the use of a process-oriented education model which emphasizes 
transferable skills presented in a series of mini-courses from five to fifteen weeks. 



In order to de\ elop our curriculum according to an education model, we identified those 
generic workforce education skills underlying job families rather than concentrating solely 
on the content knowledge needed for a particular job. Through developing competence 
with those skills, we hope to have equipped workers for future job changes, many of 
which cannot even be anticipated in the fast-moving business environment of today. 
Moreover, these newly developed literacy skills will provide a strong foundation from 
which the workers can educate themselves given new workforce education demands, 
resulting in future training savings to the businesses involved. This future efficiency 
aspect is particularly relevant to small businesses which often rely on on-the-job training by 
super\'isors and co-workers rather than maintaining training staffs. 
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Never did I think ii was going lo he up lo me in leach nix 
children the AliCs and I23\s. Yes, I had five children, and 
I was only a help to them during iheir elementary school 
years. When they reached middle school and high school, I 
was of no help. Then my graduated husband took over. I 
was left out of the close ties of helping with my children's 
education. 

Reading/Writing Improvettient Student -Bus Driver 
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Four-part instructional model 



A prcx:ess-oriented educational philosophy formed the basis for our four-part instructional 
model. The first step in this model involved an initiating event which engaged the prior 
knowledge of the students, who were considered the content knowledge experts for their 
jobs. Next, the teacher modeled literac\- strategies, using a large-group discussion format, 
for accomplishing those literacy tasks we were able to identify via a business needs 
assessment and through student participation. Small groups then collaborated on 
workplace related literacN' tasks which required the use of these new strategies. This small 
group emphasis developed the communication and teamwork skills which are sought by 
employers, while at the same time developing students' strategies for accomplishing the 
workforce education tasks. Finally, learners worked to apply their new understandings 
during independent practice on workplace and home-related liteVac\' tasks. 



Workforce Instructional Network 
Four-part Instructional Model 

In all WIN classes, the basic instructional mcxiel contained the following 4 
compc:)nents: 



1 ) an initiating event or focusing activit\ which emphasized engaging the 
learners' background knowledge of the' topic to be discussed; 

2) large-group modeling of a learning strategy; 

3) collaborative, small-group practice; 

4) independent practice. 



Overview of the guide 



In keeping with our process-oriented approach to workforce education, this guide was 
designed to document our Custodial Job Family curriculum from our two classes for 
custcxlial workers. Students in our classes were drawn from the Southwest Texas Stale 
University Physical Plant, a schcx^l district Physical Plant, and several small businesses in 
the San Marcels c(^mniunit\'. These classes can be a mcxiel for \x^u since the literacy tasks 
identified are c(^mmon to many cust(xiial en\ ironmcnts. 
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Sections of guide parallel stages of project 



Wc conceptualized the prcxcss of setting up a workforce instructional program as ha\ ing 
several stages: the stages of partnership building and curriculum development before 
classes begin, the stage of actual instruction, and a feedback and evaluation stages during 
and afer instruction. This guide is structured according to these stages in the life of our 
grant-funded program. 

An annotated table of contents at the beginning of the guide lists a brief description of the 
questions to be answered in each section. At the beginning of each section, a more detailed 
table c f contents outlines the steps in\ oh ed in completing each phase of our grant. 
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Background and context 



The Workforce Instructional Network (WIN) started in May, 1991 at Southwest Texas 
State University (SWT) through grant (#V I98A1021^) from the Office of Adult and 
Vocational Education, United States Department of Education (USDOE) to establish a 
National Workplace Literacy Demonstration Project for small businesses. This National 
Workplace Literac\' Program arose out of a concern that the U.S. economy was losing its 
compctiti\'e edge in part because the skills of U.S. workers were deficient relative to those 
of workers in competing nations. In the national discourse about economic 
competitiveness and the quality of the American workforce, images of workers in huge 
automobile and steel plants in urban areas predominated. However, 919c of the nations' 
towns and cities have populations of less than 50,000 people {Census Tracts, 1983). 
Many of them are like San Marcos, Texas, a community that is characterized by a multitude 
of small businesses and an educationally disad\*antaged workforce. This guide is designed 
to assist practitioners in designing and implementing workforce education programs for 
small businesses. Since small businesses rarely budget funds for workforce education 
acti\ ities, the guide will start from the assumption that practitioners will seek grant funds, 
at least for the start-up phase of their workl'orce education programs. 



Write a grant proposal 



We began b\' approaching the two local Chambers of Commerce (San Marcos Chamber of 
Commerce and the San Marcos Hispanic Chamber of Commerce) for assistance in 
conducting a general needs assessment of businesses in the community. A preliminary 
questionnaire regarding business and industry training needs was distributed to the 
members of the Chambers at one of their monthly meetings. Answers on this 
questionnaire dcx:umented that employers had a general need for increased employee 
training in a variety of skills. Follow-up discussions with members of the two Chambers 
at future monthly meetings confirmed the extent of the perceived literacy needs ranging 
from basic reading, writing, and calculating skills through needs in computer literacy. 



To further verify the need for this project, a needs assessment was completed \ ia personal 
interviews and phone surveys of 20% of the businesses and industries in the San Marcos 
community. A broad range of the business community including manufacturing, 
communication, go\'ernment, education, retail trade, financial, and child care sectors were 
contacted. Results of this assessment identified over 600 workers in these twenty 
businesses alone who were in immediate need of basic literacy skills ranging from reading 
work order forms and filling out quality control sheets accurately to basic mathematical 
computation skills including fractions, decimals, and percentages, to advanced 
mathematical computation skills up through algebra, to reading safety memos and warning 
labels on chemicals, to basic computer literacy, word processing, using disk operating 
systems, spreadsheets, data bases, and telecommunications. This information 
demonstrated to us that business ow ners perceived a need for education for the San Marcos 
workforce. 
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Learn about the problems of business 



Duhng these discussions with business owners and managers, il was continuously made 
clear how important it was for us to a\'oid preconcei\'ed notions about their needs and 
goals. Our early discussions introduced us to different business leaders and provided a 
forum where we, through active listening, were able to understand some of the challenges 
each was facing in an increasingly competitive marketplace. We found these businesses 
were often faced with accelerating rates of change and the need to try new ideas, yet the 
workforce av ailable to them was poorly equipped to learn new processes and adapt to these 
changes. Custodial workers, in particular, faced management style changes and new- 
safety regulations. Without exception, business owners did not see massi\ e layoffs and 
rehiring as an acceptable solution to this dilemma since there were few people in the 
workforce with greater skills. Businesses also valued the loyalty of their current workers 
and their job knowledge. 



This lack of functional literacy skills wastes the pcHential of the employee fro/en at an 
entr\'-le\'el position and unable to move up into more complex jobs. It also creates a hiring 
bottleneck at the entry-level which harms the employment opportunities of the w hole 
community. Together with the businesses we concluded that in many ways workforce 
de\'elopment equals economic dc\clopment. 



Develop a partnership 



Based on these discussions and the results of the needs assessment, the pr(^posal 
de\'elopment team proposed a partnership between Southwest Texas State Uni\ crsitv, the 
San Marcos Chamber of Commerce, and the Hispanic Chamber of Commerce. "This 
partnership developed a model for offering effecti\e job-related literacy and basic skills 
programs for the multiple small businesses that are the mainstay of the kxal economy. The 
guiding concept of the proposed model program was to de\clop a communitv-based 
approach to workforce education. Clearly, it would not be cost effective or logrstically 
feasible to prov ide instruction to two or three workers at different locations across the 
community. At the same time, it might be difficult for employers to release workers at the 
same time to meet at a kx:ation in the community. 



Our task then was more complicated, or at least different, from iradilumal workforce 
education programs which are most often partnerships between community colleges and 
large manufacturers. (Chisman, 1^)92 ; USDOE, 1992). Our strategy was to develop 
educational programs for job families, rather than specific workplaces. "The job families 
we ser\-ed were Custcxlial, Child Care, Manufacturing, and Equipment Operators. 
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Implement a community-based 
workforce education model 



An initial WIN objcclivc was to raise community awareness about the need for workforce 
education. The first step was to establish our position and identity within the community. 
We had to establish who we were, where we were, and why we were there. This step 
may appear obvious. Our experience indicated that this was not the case. Although 
representatives from the business community had been helpful in the proposal development 
phase, upon funding 12 months later we had to remind them of who we were and why we 
were seeking their involvement in the project. This situation was further complicated in the 
interim because the president of the San Marcos Chamber of Commerce who had signed 
the original partnership agreement had been rcplc^ced, and the San Marcos Hispanic 
Chamber of Commerce had elected an entirely new Board of Directors. In effect our 
original project partners did not know who we were, where we were, or why we were 
interested in workforce education. At a recent meeting of project directors sponsored by 
USDOE, similar stories were reported from around the country. It was therefore 
recommended that USDOE streamline its proposal rev iew prcxess. Whether this cKcurs or 
not, future projects must consider continually informing partners to anticipate changes in 
personnel . 



Define the mission and connect with partners 



Our next step then had to be to (re)dcfine ourselves and our mission to our partners and to 
convince them to buy in to the project. Since our program was of benefit to the 
Chambers' members, but not directly to the Chambers themselves, their support was 
nominal. They each agreed to place a member of their Board of Directors on the WIN 
Advisory Council (see below), but they did not play an active role in recruiting employers 
or in publicizing our services to local employers. Nonetheless, our formal partnership with 
the Chambers gave us valuable and needed credibility with area employers and facilitated 
initial negotiations with employers who became active participants in the network. 



Despite the limited role that the San Marcos and Hispanic Chambers of Commerce played 
in the construction of WIN, we would recommend involving such organizations in the 
development of multi -stranded workforce education initiatives which target small 
businesses. Specifically, we recommend identifying individuals active in such 
organizations who have a strong interest in workforce education early on in the planning 
phase. Meet with them to learn as much as you can about the prevailing perceptions of the 
preparedness of the kx:al workforce. Among other things, they can help you identify 
specific empkncrs who are likely to be receptive to your proposed program. Solicit private 
sector involvement in the development of your workforce education proposal. Such 
involvement will not only strengthen the proposal, but also facilitate the project 
implementation process. Working with chambers of commerce and other trade 
organizations is particularly critical to the success of community-based approaches to 
literacy development. Such organizations are instrumental in the articulation of the local 
econoniic development strategy, and the quality of the local vvorkforce is always a critical 
component of any such strategy. Let them know you are capable of enhancing the skills of 
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local workers and, with Ihcm, determine which sectors of Ihe local workforce are currently 
considered most critical to the economic vitality and quality of life of your community. 

"It's allow ing eveiyone to \oicc things that they think arc 
unccrtaih. It's allow ing people to realize that they're not 
stupid for questioning things. It's okav to sav 'Whv?* or 
•How ?' or 'What?' I think it's important to lei e\ eryb(xi\- 
\ oice their uncertainties" 

-Belenky, Clincliy, Goldherger Tarule 
Women's Ways of Knowing 



The position which the WIN staff decided to establish was that of a communitv-based 
workiorce education initiative which would raise awareness of the need for job-related 
literacy instruction across the pri\'atc and public sectors and concentrate the knowledge and 
resources of multiple employers, employees, educators, and community representatives on 
the problem of workforce and community development. From the onset, WIN staff 
ad\ocated the de\'clopment of literacy programs that would be flexible enough to meet the 
needs of multiple workplaces. This was important to establish because it was not cost 
effective to customi/.e workforce instruction for a particular small workplace that might 
only ha\'e had two or three workers who would participate. Furthermore, the WIN staff 
wanted to demonstrate that workforce instruction could be contextualized to a set of 
proficiencies common to a particular job family rather than a particular workplace. Such an 
approach was the foundation of our model of workforce education for small businesses 
and should be of critical interest to other literacy practitioners interested in working with 
small businesses. 



Build on existing resources 



A second and equally important reason for chcx>sing a community-based approach to 
workforce education was the existence of a strong community-based literacy initiative 
already in San Marcos with which most of the WIN staff had been asscx:ialed pre\ ious to 
implementation of this project. Building upon existing resources strengthens the 
community effort and minimizes duplication. San Marcos is a community that has a 
significant adult literacy problem. 



Se\'eral organizations were addressing this problem prior to the establishment of the WIN 
project. The San Marcos Public Library* has a \ er\- acti\'e literacy and General Educational 
Development (G.E.D.) degree preparation program in place. In addition, various 
community agencies had combined efforts and resources to establish a family literacy 
program in a public housing complex and to enhance existing programs in order to meet the 
requirements of the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills (JOBS) program for Aid to Familes 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) recipients authorized by the Family Suppcut Act of 
1988. In consultation with the Program Director, the Instructional Coordinator had 
developed a general workforce education class for custodians wwking in the Physical Plant 
at the university. In addition, the Educational Council of the San Marcos Chamber of 
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Commerce (itself a community-based organization) had asked the Project Director to chair a 
literacy task force which culminated in the formation of San Marcos Literacy Action 
(SMLA), a community-based organization dedicated to o\ercoming functional illiteracy. 



In short, given WIN's objecti\ e of establishing effectix e literacy programs for multiple 
small employers and in the context of existing literacy initiati^ es, it u as evident that the 
WIN staff should extend the pre-existing community- based mcxlel to meet the needs of 
local employers and to establish a public/pri\ate sector initiative aimed at overcoming 
functional illiteracy in the workplace as well as in the community. The primary vehicles 
for accomplishing this community-u ide effort toward workforce education and economic 
development were the WIN Advisory Council and San Marcos Literacy Action. These 
groups had o\ erlapping memberships and complementary missions. Expressed in teniis of 
raising community awareness, the primary WIN public relations theme was workforce 
development always equals economic de\ elopment. In complement, the primar}- theme of 
SMLA was an educated workforce (which includes the unemployed and under-employed) 
enhances the quality of life in the community, and the development of effective and 
accessible literac\ programs is an in\ estment in the future. 



Now as a parent, my children come lo me and ask me for 
help. I do as nmch as possible, but sotnelimes i!\s hard lo 
understand sofne of the new mallu I would have lo tell ihetn 
sorry because it is completely differenl. My daughter helps 
while I listen and learn, 

ReadinglWriting Improvement Student - Custodian 
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Literacy in San Marcos- Preliminary Statistical Summary 



City of San Marcos (1990 Census) 

Total population White Hispanic Black 

-^^'^'^^ —^^-'^ O'^^'o) 10.571(37^c) i,5.^5(.05^.) 

Note. Totals do not equal lOO'^c because many residents identiHed themselves as txnh white and Hispanic 

According to 1980 census and recent SMCISD surveys 46'! of the adults over the aoe of 25 do not have a 
high school diploma. This represents approximately 1 1 ,000 people, 

San Marcos Consolidated School District 

Total population Anglo Hispanic Black 

6.000+ 34^; 63^c 2.5'^. 

SMCISD statistic: The San Marcos High School class of 1990 entered the ninth grade \vith 562 uudent^ 
It entered the twelfth grade with 337: 40 n of the freshmen did not make it to the beginning of their senior 
year. Of that 40"-}, 77<''< were Hispanic, Statistics for how many students dropped out in the twelfth grade 
are not available at this time. Nor are statistics available on the number of students who did not enter the 
ninth grade. 



Adult and Family Literacy Programs in San Marcos 

Total Population Hispanic Other 

Adult- 1.250 86^.^ 14^, 

Children: <?i 1 20 79 children attended Project PI I *S last year 

30-40 children attend ROOTS program at Jackson Chapel 

Note: These statistics do not include local adults who have attend programs at Gary Job ( orps Rural 
Capital Arc;i Private Industry Council, the PRIDE Center (Ca 70 students), or the Hays Countv Law 
P.nforcement Center. 



1,250 adults (.5^r of the voting age population) put in a minimum of 36,000 hours of participation in area 
literacy programs. 

Conclusion : There are at least 10,000 adults out there without a high school diploma 
and many more that are functionally illiterate. 
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Evaluate the context 



While VyiN belic\es thai it made the right choice in choosing a community-based approach 
to workforce education in San Marcos, we do not necessarily belie\'e that it is the only 
approach to workforce education initiativ es that target multiple small employers. Rather, 
we recommend that practitioners carefulh' analyze the context in which they intend to 
operate and choose their approach based on that analysis. A significant factor in your 
analysis should be demographics. For example, you may choose to operate in a 
community larger than San Marcos that has a large number of small businesses. In such a 
context, a communit\'-based approach to workforce education may well be tcx) ambitious. 
You would probably have great difficultx' gaK ani/jng the interest of enough key pla\ers in 
the community to make it worth your effort. It is important to be cognizant of the diverse 
problems, challenges, and opportunities that make up community life. The larger the 
community, the more diverse, and the more likely that certain sectors of the community 
will take ownership of certain issues and other sectors will do the same with other issues. 
A promising strategy for dev eloping programs for small employers in a medium-sized or 
large city might be to target a particular trade or job family and initiate a partnership with 
the empkn er trade organization and/or the labor union to which the majority of employees 
belong. 



In economic terms where there is a greater di\ ision of labor, a greater division of literacy 
programs for labor is probably desirable. For example, a large high tech company may 
want one basic skills program for its chip manufacturing division and another one for its 
hardware assembly workers. (It is impc:)rtant to note that major compc^n ^nts of two such 
programs could be, and probably should be, the same.) In a srrall community 
characterized by small employers like San Marcos, the div ision of labor cx:curs at the level 
of the individual business, each needing labor for one or two product lines of customer 
services. The division of labor is to some degree communit\-based and therefore we chose 
a community-based response. 



Reconcile federal priorities with local realities 



Since many workforce education programs for small business are likely to be grant funded, 
practitioners must reconcile the funding agency*s priorities to local realities. In the case of 
the National Workplace Literacy DemonstraUon Program (NWLD), USDOE strongly 
urged practitioners to: i ) obtain at least a 3(y7r in-kind and/or financial contribution frorn 
their partners; 2) link instruction to the literacy requirements of actual jobs; and 3) 
measure the impact of literacy instruction on worker prcxJuctivity. 



While the WIN staff supported all of the abcn e priorities, it had difficulty reconciling each 
of them with kx^al workplace realities. In its literacy program for child care workers, for 
example, it was quickly established that niost day care centers simply could not afford to 
contribute to the project. At the same time, both center directors and workers were eager to 
participate. The WIN staff decided it had an obligation to serve child care providers, 
despite their inability to pay. (Fortunately, in USDOE terminology, the child care 
providers are referred t(^ as sites, nc^t partners. Therefore, WIN was not out of compliance 
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IX'vcloping Partnerships 



with USDOE.) Unfortunately, it is clear that the great majority of day eare eenters in the 
eountry can not afford to be a partner in NWLD projects!^ (For more information 
eoneeming USDOE definitions, please see the Federal Reeistcr, August 18, 1989, pasc 
34419.) & K 



Linking instruction to the literacy requirements of actual jobs can also prove difficult, 
particularly when those literacy requirements are quite low or when the employer has a 
different priority concerning the basic skills education of its workers. For example, it was 
difficult to develop a course of instruction tied to the literacy requirements of custodial 
work. In our case, this problem was heightened because the primary custodial cmploj'cr 
that WIN served wanted a general literacy program as a prercquTsite for job sp)eciKc 
training geared toward career advancement. 



Measuring the impact of literacy on productivity was the most difficult of all. There arc 
many variables that impact productivity. It is extremely difficult to attribute increased 
productivity to literacy instruction directly. Therefore^ in some job families we used 
measures that we deemed were correlated to productivity. For example, within the 
Custodial Job Family, workers had little if any literacy requirements on the job. Still, 
supervisors and management belie\'ed their workplace would be enhanced (i.e., more 
productive) if their staff were to improve their literacy skills. Given improved litcracN' 
skills, more students could work toward and receive their G.E.D. and could be promoted, 
which would in turn open up entry-level jobs. Therefore, we argued that we had to affect 
the supervisors' and managements' perception of prcxiucti\'ity. Within this job family, 
given increased perceptions of producti\-ity, our project would be deemed successful. 



Demonstrate what for whom 



Demonstration projects are designed to idenlif\' instructional strategies that are replicablc in 
a wide variety of situations and for a wide \ ariety of audiences. In fact, the purpose of this 
guide is to help you find effeeti\e strategies to implement a workforce education program 
in your company or community. However, we recognize each company and community 
exists in a unique context, and it is usually necessary to customize your program to that 
context. In San Marcos, we found it useful to ask the following questions: Demonstrate 
what for whom? After some discussion and an in-service staff workshop, the WIN staff 
reached the following conclusions for our workforce context. First, we needed to 
demonstrate to local workers and employers that participation in the WIN project can make 
a positive difference in the way work is accomplished, howe\er measured. Second, wc 
needed to identify what worked best and recommend it as a promising approach to 
practitioners who are implementing workforce education projects with these job families. 

This was a gcxxl first step, but the federal priorities-kx:al realities dilemma was difficult, 
particularly as it relates to program evaluation issues. In our discussions with local 
businessmen, we sometimes encountered an aversion to government intrusion into their 
affairs. It is impcutanl t(^ account for this poiisibility when you initiate discussic^ns with 
employers. The box below describes WlN's encounter with one such employer. 
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Federal Priorities and Local Realities: 
You Can't Get There from Here 

In the fall of 1991, WIN initiated its first Math for Manufacturing class. The partner 
company manufactures heat tracing prcxiucts, usually involving insulated electric wire, for 
the application of heat to piping, tanks, instrumentation and other types of equipment. 
Headquartered in San Marcos, the company is competiti\'e on the world market in its niche 
and has manufacturing and engineering offices in eight countries around the world. The 
San Marcos plant, the company's largest, employs 220 people, about 50 of whom work in 
what is called the wire plant. Hearing about the services of the Workforce Instructional 
Network at a presentation made b}' the Project Director to the San Marcos Manufacturing 
Association, the Vice President of Operations called WIN and said he was interested. 
Negotiations on how the program would be implemented began. 



At about the same time, the projects outside evaluator, visited WIN to gather data for his 
baseline evaluation. He spent a gcx>d deal of time talking to project staff about the 
importance of program e\aluation and the need for accountability. He reminded staff that 
we had proposed to USDOE that we would quantitatix ely and qualilati\ ely assess learner 
gain in job-related literacy as well as develop productivity measures. Due to the evaluator's 
comments, federal priorities were in the forefront of our minds during the negotiation 
phase. The \'ice-president listened politely as the project director told him the things we 
would need to do to satisfy our commitment to USDOE. In addition, the project director 
sent a WIN staff member to inter\ iew the vice-president in order to collect some baseline 
data for the outside e\ aluator. 



The vice president appeared accepting of it all, and we proceeded t(^ de\ elop an effecti\e 
and exciting class for 15 of the company's wire plant workers; all but one of whom were 
women of Mexican and Mexican American origin. In order to gather some data on 
productivity, the project director met with the Wire Plant Supervisor in order to de\ ise a 
producti\'ity related supcr\'isor rating scale. In that meeting the project director made some 
mention of USDOE or the federal government. The Wire Plant Supcr\ isor quickly said, 

"You better be careful talking about the go\'ernment with Mr. (the vice 

president). And if you need anything from him, you better ask me to get it for you. He's 
pretty steamed about the go\ ernment wanting this and that around here." Well, this was all 
news to the project director. The super\ isor went on to say that the vice president had 
said, "You know, if I had known those guys were gonna want so much damn other stuff, 
I would ha\*e just hired a Math teacher from the high schcxM." 



The class w as a success by e\ ery measure, pre- and post- tests, super\ isor ratings, and 
participant obser\'ations. After it was over, the project director asked if the company 
would be interested in developing an intermediate Math class. He was told that the 
company was just about to enter its busiest part of the \ear and to contact the company in 
the Spring. The project director did so. He talked to the Plant Supcr\ isor twice and the 
Vice President once. There was always something that prevented us from getting another 
class going. The Project Director suspects that the real reason has to do with the problem 
of reconciling federal priorities with local realities. Yet the class was a success, and the 
wire plant workers and supcr\'isors still need and want more math instruction. Only lime 
will tell if WIN or some other literacy initiati\e will be welcome back to the wire plant. 



Ocvelopin*: P;nlncrships 



Implement evaluation strategies 



Both anecdotal e\ idcncc and the literature (of., Chisman, 1992) indicate that man\* small 
businesses do not find formal e\aluation as used b\* educators either useful or cost 
effecti\ e. Our experience confirmed this and indicated^hat our small businesses preferred 
focus groups and other informal methcxis. On the other hand, USDOE wants and needs 
hard e\ idence to demonstrate to Congress and the tax paying public that it is making a 
positi\ e difference with our tax dollars. Practitioners need to de\elop creative strategies to 
meet the someu hat contradictory needs of these two \ er\' important "customers'". 



We chose a strategy that used e\ aluation niethcxis that w ere collabc^rati\ e in nature, such as 
focus groups with workers, supervisors, and management representatives. If your 
program is going well, it will be easy for management to note increased employee self- 
confidence and enhanced job performance. This obser\'ation on the part of management 
ma\' result in the gathering of information you consider valuable for your e\ aluation. Just 
be careful how you ask for it. You might'try some gentle prompts such as, "I wonder if 
Juan's attendance has impro\ ed since he began taking classes?" If the compan\ is large 
enough to have a human resources office, \ou may be able to work with them on the 
collection of job-related data. Unfortunately, most small businesses do not ha\e such an 
office, and many do not keep the kind of prcxiucti\ ity data that practitioners might find 
useful. 



Utilize the Advisory Council 



Another promising strategy is to use the forum of the Ad\ isory Council as the place to 
discuss workforce education on the global, national and local levels. Begin b\' informing 
the Advisory' Council abc^ut federal priorities. Seek their assessment of kx:al realities in 
specific relation to those priorities. Share the program evaluation objecti\'es stated in vour 
proposal with the Council and elicit their advice. 



USDOE might consider making it a priority that outside e\ aluators be recruited IcKally. 
Such a person could devote his time to building a partnership effort for the purpose of 
program e\ aluation, thus freeing up the Project Director to concentrate soIeK* on project 
implementation and program de\ eIopment. The e\ aluator and the director c<^urd then work 
together to achieve both kxal and federal objecti\ es, USDOE could hold meetings early in 
the funding cycle to inform bc^th the Iwal e\ aluator and project director of its priorities and 
to pro\ ide specific training. 
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Build the netw^ork 



The conslruciion of a community-based Workforce Inslruclional Nelu ork in\ol\ ed iw o 
distinct prcKesses. One was the creation of a forum which sought community input and 
promoted a cross-fertilization of ideas and strategies that centered around the educational 
needs of the local workforce as viewed from diverse perspecti\es. The other was the 
creation of a mechanism for implementing actual programs. To initiate the first process, 
we formed the WIN Ad\'isory Council. The WIN staff in\ i ted representati\'es from across 
the community who had an interest in the dexelopment of an educated and/or skilled 
workforce to monthh' meetings over the lunch hour. In addition to employers who were 
acti\'e WIN partners, we in\ ited literacy professionals, elected officials, representatives 
from employers not participating in WIN programs, members from boards of community 
organizations, uni\ ersity professors, workforce education students, students from other 
literacy program.s, floc^r supervisors, school district representatives, etc. The purpc^se of 
this appioach was threefold: a) to raise community awareness abc^ut the need for w orkforcc 
education instruction; b) to create a forum where the purposes and methods could be 
openly discussed; and c) to build community buy-in for WIN objectives. 

/ ticcd help U) improve inx job because llie laws, rules iimi 
re^uUVtiotis are chan^ifii^ every Jaw 

Readim^ 'Wrilin^ Iniprovenieni SnulenI 

Head Cu^todicin 



At the first meetings, the WIN staff introduced the USDOE National Workplace Literac\* 
Demonstration Program and attempted to explain it in global, national, and Ic^al contexts. 
Studies and rcp<^rts such as America's Choice: High Skills or Imv Wages (1990), the 
Secretary\s Commission or Achieving Necessary Skills ( 1991), pertinent articles from the 
Business Council for El'ccti^ e Literacy, MOSAIC, and other newsletters were 
disseminated and referenceci so that Council members could view the WIN project as part 
of a broader context or movem<:nt. In addition, the Adv isory Council was utilized as a 
forum to discuss the salient differences between job-related functional context education 
and other more traditional literacy instruction (e.g., library based one-on-one tutoring, 
English as a Second Language, G.E.D., etc.). This stimulated thought and discussion 
among employer representatives abc^ut what they wanted their employees to learn and why. 
Did they w ant to provide G.E.D training for their employees simply because a significant 
number did not have a G.E.D. ? Would the academic skills that such training emphasizes 
ha\ e an impact on job performance? Did they want to link the learning to the skill 
requirements of actual jobs? Did they want w(ukers t(^ learn content or t(^ learn how t(^ 
Icarn? Similar questions should be discussed in your advisory council meetings. 



We found through these discussions a cross-fertilization of ideas began to take place. It 
turned out thai employer representatives from two high-tech ccmpanies new tc^ San K^arcos 
had extensive experience in basic skills programs in workplace contexts and were doing 
similar training for their companies. These companies had already committed to their own 
brand of Toial Quality Management. When ihcy moved to our town, ihcy set high 
minimum skill standards for entrv -level jobs. Therefore, they did not need WIN services. 
However, their representatives brought quality experiences and insights to the Ad\ isory 
Council. In discussicMis of general literacy \ ersus job-related literacy in specific contexts. 
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I X^vcl taping Parlnerships 



they were able to make insightful comments based on their experiences. If WIN had 
limited the Advisor} Council to only participant w orkplaces, this source of expertise w ould 
not have been added to our program. 



The second process for dev eloping the Ad\ isor\' Council e\ ol\ed after WIInJ had 
implemented programs for each of the job families, the Adv isory Council began to take a 
broader view of the issue of workforce dev elopment in the community. Toward the end of 
the grant c\cle, the Ad\ isor\' Council sponsored a workforce development fcx;us group, 
primarily as a means to assess where to go from here without the support ol" the USDOE.' 
Employer representatives reported they had difficult\' finding qualified applicants, even for 
low-skill jobs. One truly startling revelation that arose out of this discussion'was that 
eveiy employer in the room admitted that most of their skilled employees lived outside the 
San Marcos community. If higher paid skilled employees live outside' the community they 
are likely to spend their paychecks elsewhere. WIN i's hopeful that the implications of the 
above for the local economy will serve as a galvani/.ing issue for San Marcos Literacy 
Action to build local support for linking literacy education to actual jobs after the l undinc 
period. ^ 



The establishment ol the WIN Advisory Council was a critical mechanism in the provision 
of a communit\' ba.se to the Workforce Instructional Network. It created a forum where 
people could explore the nature of the link between literacy and a gcxxi job. It pro\ ided a 
forum for the WIN staff to develop and refine its marketing premise: workforce 
development equals economic development and enhanced quality of life. Finally it 
planted the seed for a priv ate/public sector initiativ e to develop the local workforce through 
literacy. 



Create a participatory support structure 

through focus groups 



Lcaniiiiii coiiintiiiiiiics require collahoraiioit aiiioii<; all 
panicipaiils u> crealc a safe, respeclful eiiviroiiineni in which 
each individual can he and is heard. 

Marilyn lioulwell "Parlnership I- or Chaiti^e" 

Panicifxilory IJleracx I '.ducal inn 



WIN'S partnership with the two San Marcos Chambers of Commerce and the 
establishment ol the Adv isory Council were critical steps in the process of establishing a 
viable workforce instructional network for San Marcos. In business parlance the 
Chambers and the Council were the marketing arm of the network. However another 
mechanism was needed to produce effective literacy programs for each of thc'four job 
families. In order to guarantee that the instruction was job-related, the WIN staff believ ed 
It was essential to understand the workforce education problem from as man\' perspectives 
as p<)sr,:ble. We felt the best wa\ to accomplish this was to establish planning and 
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evaluation focus groups for each job family and work toward creating a participatory, 
collaborative workforce education effort. This focus group should have at least one 
management representati\ e, one direct super\*isor, one worker, and one educator. The 
purpose of the participatory group is to work together to understand each other's 
perspectives and concerns abc^ut all facets of the planned workforce education program. 



The advantages of this participatory approach were numerc^us. First, it buill coUabc^ration 
from the very start. Management, superv isors, and workers alike were able to see that the 
WIN staff was interested in addressing the needs, honoring the perceptions, and listening 
to the ideas of the key stakeholders in the proposed program. It created a lev el playing 
field, at least for the purpose of education. Workers and employers bcnh knew that the\' 
had an active role in the implementation process. Potential problems, such as 
confidentiality of test scores, relationship of student participation to job security, nature and 
extent of employer and employee contribution to the project, and other critical issues were 
addressed collectively. This participatory approach initiated a process of employer and 
employee ownership from the inception of the program and strengthened the credibility c^f 
the WIN staff. Employers and workers alike saw that the WIN staff was being consistent. 
We did not say one thing to managers and supervisors and another to workers. Also, the 
openness of the approach afforded the WIN staff high visibility at the \ arious work sites. 
By the time the needs assessment was completed and classes began, workers, supervisors, 
and management knew who WIN was and why we were there. The potential for key 
stakeholders to feel blindsided or left out of the prcKCss was minimized. We attempcd to 
develop these focus groups for each job family. 



However, as noted alx^\'e, workforce education programs cx:cur in specific contexts, and 
literacy prov iders must have the ability to analyze workplace culture and act quickly on that 
analysis. We found first impressions were critical. We often were unable to immediately 
implement a participatory approach for the creation o{ these fcxius grcnips. In some cases, 
we even encountered resistance. (See box below for an example.) In these situations, wc 
were able to adapt the participatory approach to existing realities without sacrificing 
fundamental principles such as the WIN staff's commitment to the holistic model of adult 
literacy development. 



The WIN staff faced such a reality w hen it implemented its workforce education program 
for custodial workers at Southwest Texas State University. As noted above, SWT had a 
workforce education program for custcxiial workers in place prior to the funding of this 
grant. That program had two major compc^nents: a general literacy program with the 
objective of preparing custodial workers for the G.E.D. exam anv' a job skills program for 
custodians who wanted to advance to skilled jobs within the SWT Physical Plant. 
(Custodians who sought to improve their limited English proficiency were referred to the 
existing literacy program at the San Marcos Public Library.) Although the program had 
been successful from the perspective of learner gain, it did not enjoy the full suppc^rt of 
Physical Plant management and superv isors. In particular, the supervisors were reluctant 
to provide release time for custodians. The reasons for this were multiple. In scmtic cases, 
it was just a matter of workload. In others, custodial supervisors themselves were limited 
English proficient and were threatened by the program. In general, supervisors did not 
understand why they were required to pro\ idc release time for vv orkcrs tc^ attend literacy c^r 
job skills classes, they did not see "what v\as in it for them" and were, therefore, non- 
supportive. 



Realities of a Participatory Approach 



Based on our experience, WIN recommends the parlicipalory aporcxich to those dc\ eloping 
workforce education for small businesses. Howev er, practitioners need to be sensitiv e to 
the contexts they are working in and flexible in the development of effective workforce 
education program. 



Early on in our project, WIN staff discovered first hand how a program can be 
compromised by not informing all stakeholders of your purpose from the outset. An 
employer approached the WIN staff about the provision of Commercial Drivers License 
(CDL) instruction to its drivers. In the negotiation phase, the Human Resources 
Department assured the project director that all arrangements had been made for the classes 
to begin. 



:A meeting was scheduled with the plant supervisors, and it was as if the\- had never heard 
iof WIN. These supcr\'isors had very strong opinions about how the CDL program should 
be implemented. First, they believed that the employer should provide full release time to 
workers studying for their CDL test because the new licensing was required bv law. The 
employer had proposed a 50 % time share. Second, the supxin isors believed ^the worker 
should pay for it because they wc.uid have the right to take it with them to a new emplo>er. 
The employer had proposed that ii pa\ for the cost of the CDL license. These issues were 
resolved at a meeting between supervisors, human resources personnel, and the WIN staff, 
but a negative and combative tone had been established. Other difficult issues quickly 
arose concerning confidentiality of the needs assessment process: a critical issue due to the 
large number of Limited English Proficient drivers who needed to prepare for the exam 
orally in Spanish. Finally, there was a philosophical difference between WIN instructors 
and the supervisors on how instruction was to take place. Supervisors advcKated a quick 
intensive training approach to achieve the discrete goal of the CDL license. WIN 
instructors preferred a "learning how to learn" approach with classes to be held four hours 
per week for five weeks. The WIN objective was for workers to complete the CDL class 
with the knowledge of how to prepare themselves for any job-reiated certification which 
required the studying of a manual in order to pass an cxammation. 



All of these problems and differences were worked out, and the classes were taught 
according to the WIN instructional model. However, there was no mutually agreed upon 
mechanism for addressing the issues, and unnecessary tension was created. Extensive 
damage control was required. If the WIN staff had iniUated the partnership utilizing the 
participatory model described above, these issues and differences would likely have 
surfaced early on and would ha\e been efficiently and effectively addressed in a far more 
agreeable fashion. 
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It was the WIN staff's objective to supplement the pre-existing workforce education 
program with an expanded workforce education course for custcxlians and to develop a 
career advancement component to prepare custodial workers ibr entry-level office jobs at 
SWT. As explained below, a needs assessment revealed that custodial work at the 
Physical Plant was organi/.ed in such a way that the need for literacy skills was minimized. 
Nevertheless, the WIN staff de\eloped a Reading/Writing Improvement class using such 
job-related material as safety sheets and personnel forms. In addition, a Clerical Skills 
class for career ad\ ancement was dev eloped because the workers requested it. In ordei to 
foster as much cooperation and collaboration as pc^ssiblc, the WIN staff was in close 
contact with the SWT Physical Plant Training Ccwdinator. Next, WIN instructors created 
a participatory environment in custc^dial classes such that students were in\ olvcd in the 
curriculum development process and felt ''ownership" in the class. Finall\\ the Training 
Coordinator arranged a meeting between all Physical Plant supervis(^rs and WIN stall. 
This variation on the general theme was deemed to be as successful as possible, given the 
situation. 



Still, the WIN cxpcncncc at the SWT Physical Plant was not w holly participatoiA , In part, 
this was due to the pre-existing litcracv' program and the workplace structure of ihc 
Physical Plant. As a literacy prov idcr, the WIN staff had to take these conditions into 
account and adapt the participatory model to Physical Plant rcalit\. In so doing, the 
participatory nature of the project for this job family w as w eakened to the cxicnt that the 
WIN staff was not fully informed by the supcrv isor and management perspectiv cs. For 
example, SWT has no articulated commitment lo the promotion of custodians into cntr\- 
levcl clerical skills jobs on campus. Still, high supervisor enrollment in the Clerical Skills 
cUlss resulted in an enhanced appreciation for jc^b-rclaled litcracv' instruction on the part oi' 
some supervisors who may be more disposed to participate in future planning and 
evaluation focus groups. Moreover, SWT has allocated funding to continue the 
Reading' Writing Improvement and Clerical Skills classes beyond the life of the current 
grant cycle. 



The WIN staff w as able to replicate the Reading Wnting Improvement class for custodians 
within a local sch(xM district. In this instance, the WIN staff was able to more fullv 
implement the participator}' approach to course dev elopment. WIN staff first met w ith the 
Assistant Superintendent for Business Operations and the Director of Special Projects to 
discuss our purpose and to learn ab<uit the schcx^l district's vv orkforce educatu^n goals. We 
then met w iih all custodial employees and superv isors to dctermme w hat they w anted to 
learn and why. After a logistical analysis of the situation and discussion with WIN 
teachers, it was decided that program implementation would need to be delayed until 
summer to accommcxlate Ix^h worker and teacher schedules. In eariy summer, the WIN 
staff met again w ith district representatives to negc^iate issues of worker release time and 
schcM^l district contribution to the program. The following week the WIN staff met with 
interested employees, management representatives, and supervisors following the 
participator} mc^del discussed above. The program was initiated through the full 
collaboration of key stakeholders. The Director of Special Projects for the district was so 
excited by workers' progress that he bnuight a video camera to the last class in order io 
capture worker thoughts about w hat the class meant to them. He intends tc^ use the v ideo 
to demonstrate the value of vvc^rkloicc education pn^grams to schtn^l districts around the 
slate and potcnliat funding sources. 



Therefore, the WIN staff was able lo fully implement the participatory approach in the 
school district program, and the interest and support of management was far more evident. 
As a result, all stakeholders viewed the program positively, and the school district now 
provides 50% compensator)' lime to custodians who enroll in local ESL, ABE, or G.E.D. 
classes. 



These examples illustrate ihc WIN staff's implementation of the participatory model in two 
distinct contexts. In the first case, WIN was obliged to adapt the mcxicl "to the cultural 
complexity of the SWT Physical Plant. The program wcs successful at the level of 
individual learner, but it had minimal impact on job performance, except in the case of 
custodial supervisors who were able lo transfer their new clerical skills to the 
reorganization of their workload. One reason for this minimal impact is that custcxiial work 
at the university is organized such that a bare minimum of literacy skills is required. It is 
doubtful that this work will be reorganized to require more literacy skills in the forcseeiibic 
future. Still, the only means to tie workforce education instruction to improved job 
productivity was to target supervisors' perceptions. The Physical Plant Training 
Coordinator and the Physical Plant management reported satisfaction. We understand that 
as impro\ cd productivity. 



/ think this class will help me in my job. Sometimes ur 
have to refer to the MSD book to find information on a 
chemical and by know^ing it is filed alphabetically we can 
find it faster, and we have to answer memos and bx our 
knowledf^e of writing we can do a better job. 

Business Writinf^ and Clerical Skills student 
Custodian 
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Developing Curriculum 



Develop workforce education curriculum around generic literacy strategies 
Complete focus group interviews with workers 
Gather job-specific material 
Observe the workers on the job 

Develop a participatory classroom based upon a needs assessment 

Establish the logistics of the class 

Ensure confidential reporting procedures 

Negotiate contract with business 

Screen with context-relevant task 

Re-assess the need and adjust the curriculum 
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Develop workforce education curriculum 
around generic literacy strategies 



We chose lo design our curriculum to appropriately meet not only our educational criteria 
but business needs as well. Meeting business needs was crucial to our project, but became 
complex when hav ing lo meet both individual and common needs. By concentrating on 
developing curriculum based on educating the workers in generic uorkforce education 
strategies rather than training for specific job content, the instruction was made flexible 
enough to meet the needs of workers from several small businesses. For example, in our 
Business Writing and Clerical Skills class we had workers from SWT, the Public Housing 
Authority, several retail stores, cleaning services, and self-employed child care providers. 
Literacy instruction centered around reading strategies for accessing resources to answer 
job-advancement questions, and then synthesizing the answers into writing projects in 
order to share the information with others. These generic workforce education strategies 
ser\ed to meet the needs of the businesses b\' pro\ iding workforce-literate u orkcrs able to 
address many literacy demands. It further 'serv ed the workers by providing a mcxlcl for 
functional reading and writing. These generic, workplace iteracy strategies were found to 
be appropriate u hether the indi\ idual was currently cleaning buildings or working a cash 
register. 



The focus on educating for generic workforce education strategies rather than training for 
individual job skills also enhanced the transferability of the learning in sc\ cral ways. We 
expect the generic workforce education strategics to be helpful in a x aricty of future job 
advancement options, including writing evaluation reports as a custodial' supcr\ isor or 
generating memos as an office worker. In addition, the generic workforce education 
strategics focus also enabled some workers to dc\dop applications of these skills into their 
personal lives. For example, anecdotal ev idence rex ealed that se\*eral workers gained the 
confidence and incenti\ e to read books that had been sitting on home shelves for quite 
some time. Sc\ cral workers c\ cn expressed an interest in applying for admission to the 
uni\ersit\'. They noted the applicability of the reading and writing strategics to achic\ ing 
success in college. These changing personal goals can be considered strong c\ idcncc of an 
increased self-confidence in our workers' litcrac\- abilit\- for any cn\ ironmcnt. 



(Do you thitik taking the class will help you in your job?) Yes. Il 
made we feel better about myself no matter what I am doing right 
now. 

Business Writing and Clerical Skills student-Custodian 



Complete a small business needs assessment 



An effccti\ c means for determining the educational needs of the businesses you hope to 
serve is a Literacy Task Analysis. Descriptions of the formal process can be found 
elsewhere (Drew & Mikulecky, 1988). Wc found we needed to modify this process to 
work with small businesses while retaining the three main points of triangulation: 
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interviews, materials inspection, and job obscr\ alion. Therefore, w e created a needs 
assessment to look at each worker's job from se\ eral \ iewpoinis in order- to get a clear 
picture of the literacy taskr or demands involved in its completion. 



Complete focus group interviews with workers 



We formed fcKiis groups rather than conducting only indi\ idual inter\ iews within each 
organi/iition in order to inten iew the x arious workers in\ ol\ ed in a job (see abcn e). Ol'ten 
in small businesses, several workers performed se\eral jobs. Moreo\er, we found it 
important to get input from each le\ el of the business organization. Management ga\ e us a 
big piclitre of how each job fit into oxerall business needs, such as in terms of quality 
goals; the first-line super\ isors cc^ntributed information about the problems w iih actualh 
completing the goals; and the front-line employees were the job experts. Usually these 
focus groups were compc:>sed of people at all lexels discussing concerns together. 
Howe\'er, an uncomfortable management climate in some small businesses mitigated 
against fcx:us groups. In these climates we inter\ iew ed the same players separately . 



In addition to the infomiatic^n-gathcring function (^f the interview s, direct contact w ith each 
set of concerned workers early in the de\ elopmcnt cycle increased the commitment of the 
organization. This buy-in was crucial to our success. Lack of commitment almc^st 
torpedoed our w ork w ith one organization for another job family. We neglected to w ork 
directly w ith the first-line supcr\ isors of people w ho needed to pass a Commercial Dri\ ers 
License exam because, as a new state law , the need seemed e\ ident. This was a mistake, 
and it took a lot o{ energy to mitigate the damage done by this oversight. First-line 
supervisees were fcnind to determine w hether a prc^gram, and the w orkers w hc^ participate 
in it, w ill be \ iewed pcxsiti\ely or negatix ely by other workers. 



Gather job-specific material 



The next step in our needs assessment was to gather all the materials w hich potential 
workers w ere expected to use w hen completing a particular job, as w ell as those general 
materials which are part of their week en\ ironment such as safety warnings, new sletters, 
and policN manuals. These materials were used to prov ide a functional context for 
instruclicMi. Fc^r our Reading/Writing Improvement classes, Re example, materials from 
the job were both supplied by the instructor for large group discussion, and brought in 
indep>cndently by workers for indiv idual practice. However, materials themseh es should 
be carefully ev aluated in the curriculum development prcxess. Occasionally, what kx^ks 
like a lack of necessary skills in the workforce can actually be traced to pcxMiy designed 
materials. In that case, new materials rather than classes might be suggested to mcee 
appropriately meet the business' needs. 
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Developing' the Cuniciiluni 



Observe the workers on-the-job 



The third point (^f the iriangulalion was actual job obscnation. This gave us a context for 
the information gained in the inteniews and pro\ oked further clarifying questions about 
the literacy strategies of the workers. In addition, observation helped avoid 
misunderstandings about the nature of the job which would not be unco\ ered in an 
inten iew-only approach. Employees often did not realize the extent of the \arious literacy 
tasks required by their jobs nor did they identify them as such. For example, since the 
reading-to-do found on a job is different from the reading-lo-learn remembered from 
schcx)l days (Mikulecky & Diehi, 1980) workers may say they don't read on the job, 
whereas obsen ation gathers more accurate data on the frequency of their actual job-related 
interactions with print. 



Job observation in the Custodial Job Family re\ calcd a relative dearth of literacx' tasks 
needed to successfully function as a beginning le\el custodian. Literacy demands were 
more ob\ ious in job ad\ ancemcnt oppi^unities as well as in home and community-related 
contexts. Classroom materials, therefore, were drawn from the workplace but were more 
often identified based on workers' personal interests, Howe\cr, transfer of learning 
strategies for man\ types of texts was demonstrated during class. 



Develop a participatory classroom 
based upon needs assessment 



This class helped me feel good aboul ihings that I never 
really thought I could do. When \on listened to me and 
encouraged me, then I realized I really could do things. That 
^ave me more self confidence, and now I try to do that with 
m\ crew. When the guys come to me with' questions, I feel 
more able to listen to them and try to help with new things, 
instead of just telling them the same things lo do, 

Reading/Writing Improvement Student 

(jround Crew Supervisor 



The curriculum was considered the road to our instructional goal. Therefore, based upon 
the needs assessment, we identified suggested basic topics, a sequence for the topics, some 
materials and handouts to be used, and pre-tests and post-tests before beginning the class. 
Still, the curriculum was considered tentative until actual class members were invoU ed in 
the development. There are three imp^^rtant reasons for running workforce education 
classes in this participatory manner. First, the workers are ihc job experts and their 
continuing input is essential to determining the \ alidity of instruction. There is little time to 
waste in unnecessary instruction, and they are prime experts in w hat instruction is relevant 
to their needs. 
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Second, sharing the power of the class tended to increase the commilmenl of class 
members. This commilmenl was crucial to success and can be easily lost if the classes 
come lo be viewed as jusl something "done to'' the workers by management or by 
educators unconcerned with them. This commitment is also enhanced because a 
participatory approach demonstrates respect for the learners a:i successful adults u ho bring 
many skills with them to class. 



Third, several of the underlying skills considered important by businesses today, such as 
those asscx:iated with problem-soKing and teamwork, are developed best in the atmosphere 
of mutual respect fostered by participator\' education. 



Characteristics of an Effeclive Participatory Instructor: 



Flexible 

- willing to adapt new leaching strategics 

- able lo lake and give constructive criticism 

- able to approach problems and explain ideas from nian\ angles, not just 
"This is mv wav, the risht way." 

- employs a team-player approach 

- facilitates group interactions 



Experienced in the Real World Application of the Content Area 

- knows subject ihoroughh lo allow leaching from numerous perspccli\ es 
and validating building from learner's prior knowledge 

- quickly builds bridges from academic jargon lo real world contexts 



Student-Centered 

- sensitive lo workers' persfx^clivcs 
> able lo listen, as well as lecture 

- paticnl with disparate background knowledge and rale of progress of \ ancd 
adult learners 

- acknow ledges learner gains in as many areas as possible, not just pre post- 
lesl numbers 

- shows w orkcrs s he cares 

- sensitive to multicultural issues 
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I Xn eloping Uio (\iiricuUim 



Establish the logistics of the class 



Educators who arc used lo working in an established educalional institution often do not 
have to think of some of the logistics associated with developing a class. Howe\ er, we 
found workforce education requires a more entrepreneurial approach. Such things as 
finding a place to teach, discov ering a source for o\ erhead projectors and blackbcxirds, and 
arranging for copying ser\'iccs must be done. One important i»em to consider was the 
confidentiality of a classroc^m site. One of our classes mov ed to the community rcx^m of 
the local public \\bn\x\ rather than use a training roc^m in one of the involved organizations. 
Since the supervisors' offices were o{{ o{ the training rcx)m, employees sometimes felt that 
management could "look over their shoulders." The library rcx^m Vas better able to meet 
the workers' needs for confidentiality during class. 



Ensure confidential reporting procedures 



Confidentiality was also an issue for repcMlmg student progress. We found it \ery 
important that the workers feel comfortable during the learning process. This was 
especially true of our workers whose past educational experiences had been negati\e. 
They needed to know that the inevitable mistakes they make while learning would not have 
a negative effect on their job ratings. To ensure^his confidentiality as learners, w e 
negotiated agreements w ith all empkners to provide them with learner gain ieports either in 
the aggregate or individually with randomly-assigned numbers, rather than names of 
workers. 



Negotiate contract with business 



The program director needed to negotiate an informal agreement with the businesses for 
both programmatic and individual learner concerns. One aspect of this agreement was the 
incenuves which w ere used to encourage workers to attend class and the \aric^us wavs 
workers were going to demonstrate their commitment. In the case of the Custodial Job 
Family, employers demonstrated their commitment by paying for either half or full release 
time for the workers to attend classes. The employees demonstrated their commitment by 
regular attendance, which was reported to the companies, and by doing the necessary 
studying outside of class on their ow n time. Since the employees came to class during the 
regular working day there was no need f(^r additional suppc^rl structures such as child care 
or transpc^rtation. 
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Screen with context-relevant task 



Wc chose to screen workers to answer two questions: 1) What are the interests and needs 
of workers; and 2) Which students are not at appropriate functional le\*els for the class as 
designed and can be referred to a more appropriate support structure? The screening 
process included several perspectives in order to get the most complete information to 
answer these questions. Perspectives included information from the needs assessment , 
the worker's self-perception of need, the perceptions of management and supervisors, an 
inter\*iew with an educator during the first class to prepare the Individual Educational Plan 
and to assess possible English as a Second Language (ESL) needs and student goals, and 
pre-tests to determine general and job-specific literacy levels, writing ability, and reading 
and writing apprehension le\cls. These several perspectives pros ided both qualitative and 
quantitativ e infonnation for the educator to determine v\ hat vv a^; best for each student. 



\li(hvife -teachers are the opposite of hanker-teachers, WhiU' the 
hankers deposit knowledge in the learner's head, the tnidwives 
draw it out. They assist the students in giving hirth to their own 
ideas, in making their own tacit knowledge explicit and 
elalxmititig it, 

--Belenk\\ Clituiiv, (lohlher^er, Tarule, 

Women's Ways (>/ Knowing 



EX'vcloping ihc Cumculum 



SWT Physical Plant 
Reading/Writing Improvement Class 

Let's Get Started! 

What is kxia\**s dale? 

What is your name? 
What is \ c)ur job lillc? 
Where do you w ork? 



Please lake your lime {o diiswcr the follouinj: qucslitiriN. He as honesi and complete as \ou can Tse 
the back of this sheet or ainnher piece of paper if UHi need more rcx^im. "\'our answers will help me 
know what and how lo leach to meet yuir needs Ixjl's create a class lo<:elher' 

Wh\* arc you in this class? 



What arc the two most important things you want to learn from this class? 



Do you think it is cas\' or hard to learn new things? What makes you think thai? 



What are your plans w hen you finish this class? Do you think you'll do your job any 
diffcrcnlK? Will you take other classes? Do \'ou hope to eel a promotion or different 
job? [ ^ 
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Re-assess the need and adjust the curricidiim 



The results of the prc-lcsling and inlenicws were then evaluated. At this point, some 
workers were referred to alternative educational providers for help with ESL or beginning 
literacy instruction. The goals and interests of the workers remaining in the class were 
mined for commonalities and progression of ideas. Workers and instructed" together 
prioritized interests and ideas to come up with a progression of class themes, reading 
materials, and writing projects. This progression was then matched to our curriculum 
de\'eloped prior to class and compromises were made.The flexibility of this approach 
created a need for on-going instructor support staff pro\'ided by the Instructional 
Ccx^rdinators. 



Provide in-service for staff development 



A particular addition to our course development was the pro\'ision of staff development 
workshops. Most of our staff had not worked in workforce literacy environments, had 
little experience with qualitative and quanitative assessment, and had virtually no 
experience with the WIN instructional mcxlel. We solicited consultants from the field at 
large as well as from SWT to deliver three workshops. Outside consultants were hired to 
provide a iwo-day workshop to help us corroborate our priorities to demonstrate "what" 
for "whom". This workshop was extemely fruitful to evaluate these priorities and 
dcKument what information needed to go to whom. Two half-day workshops were given 
by the Program Director on the WIN instructional mcxiel as well as administration and 
scoring of the clo/.e instrument. For the novice instructors, these proved useful. In 
addition, the Instructional Ccx^rdinators held weekly staff meetings where instructional 
issues were discussed, pedagogical strategies confirmed, and problems resoUed. To 
foster transfer for instructors, several of the instructors sat in the class for an entire mini- 
course to obser\ e and act as teacher's aide. For the next iteration of the mini-course, the 
instructor taught the course with the Instructional Coordinator observing and acting as a 
teacher's aide. This transfer of responsibility for instruction proved successful as 
performance varied little from those mini-courses taught by the Instructional Coordinator 
and those taught by no\ice instructors. We would, therefore, recommend you solicit 
consultants for staff development in curriculum development, the WIN instructional mcxlel, 
and qualitative and quanitiUive assessment. 



IX'vcIopmg the (iirriculum 



Teaching the Class 



Teach process not content 

Use W7/V 4-part instructional model 



ERIC 
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Teach process not content 



When designing courses for the Custodial Job Family, impro\ ing generic literacy skills 
were deemed significant desired learner outcomes. For many custodians, howe\er, 
literacy tasks (whether reading, writing, or calculating) w ere not a significant pK^rtion of 
their day-to-day routines. Because of the generally low literacy lev els of this group of 
workers as a whole, job routines had already been established by supers isors which 
effecti\ ch' and efficiently by-passed workforce education demands. Mixing and diluting of 
chemical cleaning solutions, for example, were done by super\ isors or via simple routines 
which were consistent parts of a new employee's training. Safety training was gi\*en 
orally, if needed, w ith enough indi\ idual practice that workers and management generalh 
felt no more instruction in this area was nccessar\*. 

Workers, however, had a stR^ng desire to improve their literacy skills both for personal 
growth and for job adv ancement. Management suppc^rted this desire. Courses w ere 
devised, thereftue, w hich emphasi/.ed expanding reading and writing strategies applicable 
to general literacy as w ell as future workforce education demands. Generative themes 
e\olved from workplace issues, and workers employed a \ anety of community resources 
to explore those themes 



Courses for custodial w orkers t(x^k several forms, depending upon the w orkcrs involved 
in any particular course. In general, however, two distinct kinds of classes were offered. 
A Reading/ Writing Improv ement class was designed primarily for workers who did not yet 
have a G.E.D., although their literacy levels varied widely. Generative themes fcKUsed on 
issues from work and home. A Clerical Skills class was designed for w orkers who had 
already obtained a G.E.D. or high sch(X>l diploma. This class focused on career 
adv ancement issues. Both classes emphasized expanding reading strategies for a v ariety of 
texts and then synthesi/jng and applying reading-based themes into origmal vv nting. 



Although the content of the courses v aried w ilh participant feedback, one of the main topics 
addressed in each course v\as the instructional process of teaching w orkers how to learn 
independently. Workers were expected and guided to contribute greatly to the pacing and 
presentation of ideas (see WIN instructional mc^del below ). This methcxl of teaching 
surprised many of the workers who, following the traditional model, initially expected the 
class to consist largely of lectures on specific literacy areas. Workers were surprised to be 
forming, then answering, their own questions about subjects. Other aspects of the 
instructional mcxiel (detailed below) contributed to a consistent effort to mtxlel and practice 
the process of independent, holistic learning by using the conlen! deriv ed from student- 
chosen topics. 



Classes were held tw ice w eekly for \ ^ to 2 hours each session depending upon the class. 

The class length was based on a combination of business constraints and the number of 
identified literacy tasks. We felt that a tw ice~a-vv eek ckiss spread out ov er sev eral weeks in 
the form of a mini -course ga\e the workers the time needed to practice and refine their use 
of the techniques from class at home and on the job. The usual two-day seminar of 
traditional training w ould not have pcmiitted this guided grow th prcx:ess. 



Teaching the ("lass 



Descriptions of the two classes and the v arious limes they were offered is prov ided below. 
Sample syllabi and lesson plans for each class are contained in Appendix A. 



Summer, '91: ReodinglWriting Improvement (8 weeks) 

A small class of SWT Physical Plant workers, including both grounds and 
custodial staff, who learned job-related ESL issues such as reading work order 
(omis and asking clarification questions of super\ isors. 

I^rM, '91: Reading/Writing Improvement (14 weeks) 

rV/T Physical Plant workers from the custcxiial staff worked on applying reading 
and writing strategies to job> related safety materials and traditional G^E.D. vendor 
materials. (The G.E.D. was necessary for promotions.) Workers also generated 
work-related questions, such as understanding insurance and retirement benefits, 
Icx:atcd and accessed print resources to answer those questions, and w rote and 
prescn-ed i .^pc^rts on their findings to the rest of the class. 

Spring, J2: Reading/Writing Improvement (14 weeks) 

SWT Phvsical Plant wc^rkers and amnher uorker from the communil\ gencralcd 
t' c u ui k-rclated themes ol' cultural issues at work and oppc^rtunities for continued 
education. The instructor kx:ated articles dealing with the themes. Workers read 
the articles t(^gether, discussed strategies for achieving understanding, and 
answered comprehension and application questions on the articles. Then workers 
used those themes as a springbc^ard for individual writing projects w hich were 
collab<M'ati\ely edited and published in a group bcx^k. 

Summer, '92 Reading/Writing Improvement (8 weeks) 

Physical Plant staff (rom a kval schcx^l district generated the uork-related themes 
relating tc^ education and their position at work. The instructor kx:ated articles 
dealing with the themes, which the wc^rkers read and discussed. Then workers 
used those themes as a springb<^ard for indi\ idual writing projects which uere 
collabcMatively edited. 

Spring, '92 Business Writing and Clerical Skills (14 weeks) 

Two sessions of this class were offered simultaneously due to high demand. One 
session contained SWT Physical Plant workers, bcnh custodians and super\ isors. 
The other session contained workers from a number of retail and other ser\ icc 
positions at a variety of businesses from the San Marcos community. Both groups 
of u orkers generated tc^pics of interest, including clerical prcx:cdurcs and job 
ad\-ancemcnt questions. Clerical prcxedures were mcxleled b\ the instructor and 
practiced in groups and individually. Workers then chose j(^b advancement 
questions, formed interest groups, and lcx:ated and accessed community resc^urces 
(bcnh print and people). Findings were written individually and re\ ised 
collaboraliv ch" to f orm group bcx^ks. 
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Use WIN four-part instructional model 



A proccss-orienled educalional philosophy formed the basis for our four-parl inslruclional 
model. The first step in this model involved an initialing event which engaged the prior 
know^ledge of the workers, who were considered the content knowledge experts for their 
jobs. Next, the teacher modeled literacy strategics, using a large group discussion format. 
The strategics taught were based on those literacy tasks we were able to identifx' \ ia the 
needs assessment and through participatory learning with the workers (see above). Small 
groups then collaborated on workplace-related literacy tasks which required the use of 
these new strategies. This small group emphasis developed the communication and 
teamwork skills which arc sought by employers, while at the same time de\'eloping 
workers' strategies for accomplishing the workforce education tasks. Finally, learners 
worked to apply their new understandings during independent practice on workplace and 
home- related literacy tasks. 



WIN Instructional Model 



Initiating event/focusing activity 

- engages prior knowledge 

- builds on learner strengths 

- demonstrates rclc\ ancc/conncclion of new knowledge lo cMd knowledge 



Teacher modelling/large group discussion 

- uses master/apprentice conceplic^n of lilerac\- 

- demonstrates metacogniti\'e strategies 

- \'alidates a \ ariety of strategies from studenLs 



Small group collaborative practice/application 

- encourages a community of teachers/learners 

- gi\'es learners opportunity to develop teamwork skills being emphasi/.ed 
by business 

- safe risk-taking en\ ironmcnt, especially for LEP students 



Individual practice/application at home and work 

- transfers strategies to \'ariety of contexts 

- encourages mctacogni lion 

- incorpc^rates writing across content areas 
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Initiating event 



At Ihc beginning of the class, actixities are oriented toward engaging the background 
knowledge of the workers. Starting w ith information the learners alread}' knew reinforced 
Iheir self-confidence about the importance of their prior knowledge and lessened the feeling 
of the class as remediation. Starting instruction b\' building on strengths alreadv held also 
decreased the alienation and helplessness many workers felt toward learning. The 
participatory nature of the class was enhanced by^acknowledging the co-learner status of 
instructor and student, with workers as experts in job content and instructors as experts in 
applymg Icammg strategies. The brief "surv ey" of background knowledge also ser\ ed as a 
mini-diagnosis for the teacher. She could ha\e a rough idea of the le\'el of expertise of 
each of her workers and, therefore, know at what le\ el to begin instmction, what analogies 
would be relevant in teaching, and who could be called upon early as an '^expert" to help 
model concepts. Examples of initiating activities can be found^in the Lesson Plans in 
Appendix A. 



Initiating activities in the Reading/Writing Impro\emcnt class might include reading a title 
and predicting text from the article, or discussing personal experiences on a gi\ en topic. 
Focusing activities in the clerical class included a group discussion of what workers 
already knew abc^ut v arious clerical topics, such as filing or message-taking, or a rev iew ol' 
researching/writing progress to date and a plan of action to take for the class session in 
order to meet long-term goals. 



Modeling and large group discussion 



The next step in the class was the instructor modeling a technique such as how to 
bramstorm ideas for a writing project, Think-alouds (described in Soifer's bcx:>k below) 
were often used for demonstrating a variety of reading comprehension and writing 
composiUon strategies. The instructor would talk about her search for meaning while 
encouragmg class members to contribute their ideas. Teachers and workers talked abc:>ut 
not only the what (i,e., the content) of the text meaning, but also the how of arriv ing at 
meanmg. Comprehension strategies demonstrated and discussed included vocabulary 
context clues, predicting information and reading to confirm, marking text with question 
marks, and underiining to monitor comprehension. Writing composition strategies 
included the prcx:css of planning, organizing, writing, editing and revising, A useful 
checklist of reading strategies can be found in Soifer's Complele Theory -lo-Practice 
Handbook of AduU IMeracv (1990) 



The combmaUon of teacher nuxieling and large group discussion was verv ilcxible and 
could be altered as needed according to the progress of the workers. Some methods u ere 
modeled almost exclusively by the instructor the first time. Other mcth(xls were presented 
mostly b}' the v\ orkcrs, with the instructor facilitating a summarv, if necessary. 
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Guided practice 



The next step added a guided practice for the literacy techniques introduced during the 
modeling and group discussion step. For example, reading strategies were applied 
collatoratively on a separate text or a different part of the group-mcxieled text. Or, peer 
feedback was prox ided during all the steps of the writing process (planning, organizing, 
writing, editing, re\'ising). Workers usually formed their own groups of 2-5 members. 
They were encouraged to talk aloud about their problem-soU ing prcKcss in order to arrix e 
at a consensus understanding about the literacy strategy they were learning. 

This small group practice was intended to mirror and evaluate the strategies learned during 
the large group modeling, but with much less direction from the instructor. The 
instructor's role in this step changed from director to facilitator. Workers were encouraged 
to acti\dy in\'ol\'e all group members in a discussion of each student's understanding of 
how to use the strategy. If questions arose as to punctuation placement during writing, for 
example, the instructor's first response was usually, "What does your group suggest? 
Who have you asked within your group?'' This collaborative small group acti\ ity \ alidated 
workers* roles as co-teachers and encouraged workers to think of knowledge as being 
acti\ely constructed, not passi\'ely receixed. E\'en problem-solving was guided toward 
being an on-going collatorative effort, not a random guess for the right answers to 
complete the worksheet. 



Independent practice 



The fourth step provided the workers with a chance to indepcndenth* practice the new 
literacy techniques they were learning in new texts. Each indi\ idual student wrote and/or 
read about topics of their own selection based on the theme discussed in class. Their 
writings were extensi\ely re\ ised with the gcxil of publication and sharing with an audience 
beyond immediate class members. Workers could access whatever resources they deemed 
appropriate for the task such as reference materials, class notes, co-workers, or the 
instructor. In the end, howe\er, they had to build upc^n their own knowledge of literacy 
strategies to process the texts. Peers and the instructor were a\ ailable, but the student had 
to use the strategies on their own. This social, mutually supportive, collaborative approach 
to problem-solving was designed to mimic actual job conditions of problem-sol \'ing. The 
results of some of these independent practice student writings ha\ e been gathered together 
in a separate bcx^k included in this set of instiuctional program guides. 



Teaching the ("lass 



Graduation ceremony 



A final compx)nenl of each class was recognition for the workers w ho parlicipaled. A 
brunch was gi\'en in honor of those attending each class at which Certificates of Attendance 
were presented (see Appendix B for an example). This brunch was attended b\' program 
staff and workers' managers and superv isors, and pictures were taken for the local 
newspaper and company newsletters. This recognition provided feedback to the workers 
on the importance we placed on literacy improvement. For adults w ho ha\*e had little if any 
academic success in their li\-es, this recognition was extremely well- received. 



/V/v (lau\;h!er is seven. She lias ihree st(>r\ books she wuU\ 
itie !o read lo her. I never knew you could say lliin^ in 
different ways. Sow, when I home, I ihink Vll ir\ to do 
that- \ou know, like make the books exciting for her. 

Readin^/Wrilim; buprovenienl studenl 

( ^ustodian 
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Assessment and Evaluation 



Worker's perspective 

Develop an Individual Education Plan 
Collect on-going feedback from workers 
Collect transfer feedback 
Collect exit interview feedback 

Instructor's perspective 

Evaluator's perspective 

Conclusion 

Summary 
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With our pariicipalory approach, the responsibility for each class's success was shared by 
workers, instructors, and cvaluators. Workers were constantly encouraged to provide 
feedback to the instructor and to monitor their satisfaction with class progress. Instructors 
were encouraged to assess and adapt their instruction to the workers' needs. E\'aluators 
were encouraged to assess the workers' progress with tools that informed both the student 
and the instructor. This triangulation led us to select some specific assessment toc^ls while 
we developed others in a formativ e effort to identify the most valid instruments and 
procedures for evaluating worker progress. 



Worker's perspective 



Develop an Individual Education Plan 

At the outset of each class, instructors completed an interview with each \\ orker to design an 
Individual Education Plan. Using the WIN lEP Interview Form (see appendix B), instructors 
orally interviewed each worker. This information helped the instructor screen for workers who 
were in need of ESL instniction and to identify the worker's goals a- a a^spirations for the class. 
This information was then used to adjust the curricular goals for the class (see abcn e). 



Collect on -going feedback from workers 

A second, effective prcxedure was to request from workers information regarding their 
perceptions on the success of a given class as it was in progress. To gather this 
information, we constructed a WIN Formative Evaluation Form (see appendix B) and 
administered it during the mini-courses. This form provided the instructor of the class 
instant feedback from the workers abc^ut the most and least useful parts of a gi\ en lesson. 
Further, it gave instructors information abc^ut prc^blcms early enough during instruction that 
immediate corrections could be made. The anonymous, wriuen format not only helped 
some workers express themseh es more freely than an oral fomiat, but it pro\ ided a forum 
to practice writing strategies. 



Collect transfer feedback from workers at the end of class 

A third procedure for gathering evaluation inf(^rmation which we found useful was to ha\ e 
workers complete a WIN Participant Evaluation Form (see appendix B) on the final day ol' 
class. This information helped confirm the extent of transfer that workers were making 
from the class to the literacy requirements of the their job and their personal li\ es. It also 
uncovered any global dissatisfactions, such as tcx^ little time to prepare homework between 
classes. 



Collect exit interxiew feedback 

A fourth procedure was an exit interview conducted with each participant. During this 
con\'ersation, oral feedback was gathered horn workers to confirm the transfer of the class 
information to work or to home (e.g., sample information receixed, "I ha\e a promotion 
since I passed the G.E.D. test" or "I can teach my kids how to study"). Information from 
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these exit interviews was then compared with the student's Individual Educational Plan 
designed at the outset of the course and examined for goals achieved and new goals set (see 
example in Appendix B) These new goals helped program staff determine new courses 
that needed to be offered or referrals to other community ser\ ice or educational programs 
for additional support. 



Instructor 's perspective 



These same four tools used to understand the worker's perspective helped inform the 
instructor on the workers' progress in the strategies, their concerns about strategy usage, 
and any transfer of strategics to work and home literacy task demands. At the same time, 
traditional pre- test and pc^st-test instruments were administered to document progress for 
the evaluator's perspective. 



Still, the instructors felt e\'en more information was needed to adequately monitor workers' 
progress during the class. Gains in behaviors, attitudes, and procedures toward learning 
reading and writing were not adequately documented by existing measures. Students 
increased confidence in asking questions, willingness to plan and revise writing projects, 
and ability to apply reading material to real life situations; all of these aspects of learning 
were deemed important by instructors and workers. At the same time, traditional 
quantitati\ e evaluation has tended to regard these aspects as too subjecti\ e to measure for 
purposes of program e\ aluation. Therefore, near the middle of the granting period the 
WIN staff began developing portfolio-based qualitative assessment instruments. These 
instruments were designed to show gain in participatory learning beha\'ior, application of 
reading strategies, application of writing strategies, and improved reading and writing 
performance. Because of the complexity of designing and validating these instruments, we 
were only able to use them in two offerings of the Reading/Writing Improvement class. 
However, we would recommend these instruments be used by the instructor to document 
progress and rcMse instruction as needed. We also believe they can, and should, be used 
by both instructor and student together to discuss progress in the construction of their 
reading and writing strategies. Furthermore, we recommend continued piloting of these 
instruments with the goal of assessing their efficacy and appropriateness as program 
evaluation instruments. These instruments have been provided and described in a separate 
book included in this set of instructional program guides. 

School was a very had experience for me. I couldn't speak a word 
ofl'M^i;.\h when I first started the first ^rade. I retnemher standing with tny 
(hu\ outside the third grade class, crying, not wanting to go inside the class 
toom. I didn't leani luiglish until f nay he the third or fourth grade. 

By the titne I left school I was seventeen years old and I was in the 
eighth i^rade. I had learned praclically nothing... 

Ironically, I think I learned tnore after I left school, hecause then I 
got interested in hooks... 

My goal is to sotne day attend college classes at my place of 
ettiployment. I dare to dream that some day I could obtain a college degree. 

-Reading/Writing Improvement Siudetit- SWT (iroundskeeper 
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Assessment and [{valuation 



Evaluator 's perspective 



A \'ariely of formal asscssmcnl inslrumcnls were used lo dcx:unient worker gain from Ihc 
cvalualor's perspective. We were allempling lo document gain in both workforce 
education and general literacy from both quanlilali\'e and qualilali\'e \ iewpc^inLs as well as 
to document improved prcxiucti\'ity. Sev eral instruments were piloted to find the best mix 
which would be both informative and non-intrusi\'e toformatively evaluate the curriculum. 
This also would prov ide a triangulation on the worker's perceptions and the instructors 
perceptions as measured by the informal procedures discussed above. 

Initially, a standardized reading test (the Hadley Press Adult Placement Indicator) was 
piloted as a quantitative indicator of general literacy performance level. The Aditlt 
Placement Indicator satisfied our non-intrusive criterion since it was typical of most 
traditional general literac\' measures and our workers reported being comfortable with its 
format. Inadequate correlation w^as sometimes found, however, between performance on 
this instrument and perceptions from the workers or the instructors. Moreover, this 
instrument failed to aid us in assessing worker ability to read job-related materials. 



Therefore, we developed a cloze test as a measure of workforce education performance. 
Our cloze test was created by taking a passage from the working context and deleting e\'ery 
fifth word. The student must fill in the blank with the original word to the best of his or 
her ability. The cloze test we developed was based on a passage taken from a newsletter 
distributed to all employees on a monthly basis (see Appendix B for a copy of the cloze 
passage). We selected this newsletter since the literacy task analysis identified little if any 
print job-specific to the Custodial Job Family. This newsletter was as close as we could 
get to job-related print and success in the class should improve pcrlbrmance in reading the 
newsletter. However, a readability analysis of the passage suggested it was above 12th 
grade level. Still, this was typical of the print av ailable to these workers in the workplace. 



For all the Reading/Writing Improvement mini-courses, the workers and the instructors 
reported being very uncomfortable with the cloze task, and the workers' performance 
reflected it. All workers performed at the frustration level for this material. This was not 
unexpected given the readability level of the text. On the other hand, for the Clerical Skills 
mini-course, the workers were better readers and thus were more comfortable with the 
cloze task. Most of the workers performed at the instructional level on this task. 



While a cloze task is theoretically sound and measures the reading process more directK' 
that the traditional product-oriented Adult Placement Indicator, it was not sensitive enough 
to measure the workers' ability in the Reading/Writing Improvement mini-courses. Had 
v\'c rc-written the workplace related passage to a lower readability level, the workers might 
have had more success with it. It might have been more sensitive to their abilities and the 
change in these abilities over the course of the instruction. Therefore, we delay our 
recommendation on the use of the clo/e test as a measure of workforce education until 
others ha\'e an opportunity to use it in workplace-related material that is written at an 
appropriate readability lev el. 



To address this sensitivity concern, for the last two iterations of the Reading/Writing 
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Improvemeni mini-course, wc used both a clo/e lest and the pcutfolio-based qualitative 
assessment instruments to measure performance gain. These portfolio-based quantitative 
assessment instruments seemed to be more sensitive for measuring worker performance 
gain. Moreover, if one could use these continually throughout a class, we believe they 
would also help inform instruction better than the cloze or the traditional general literacy 
measure. 



Additionallv, to address the sensitix ity issue, we used a Writing Apprehension scale (sec 
Appendix B) in both the Business Writing and Clerical Skills mini-courses and one of the 
Reading/Wriling Improvemeni mini-courses. This instrument allowed us to assess reduced 
apprehension in writing following our instruction. Over the three mini-courses, we saw 
marked reduction in writing apprehension. We would recommend this instrument for 
informing the instructor, the workers, and the cvaluators. 



The filing I liked the least about the class was the write (sic) 
part, and now that I finish my write project I end up liking 
what I wrote, I thought I did a great job and I was very 
proud of myself. 

Business Writing and Clerical Skills student 

Custodian 

To satisfy our concerns with attrition rates in traditional adult education programs, we 
measured retentic^n rates for our se\en classes. These rates axeraged 9l7r which was 
significantly abcwe the national average of 507c to 70 7r. retention (Chisman, 1990). We 
argue our parti cipat(MA\ collaborati\ e approach to workforce educati(^n has much t(^ do with 
this reduced attrition. 



Finally, we measured the amount of time on task for e\aluating our instructional 
effectiveness. While this measure is difficult at best to dcxument, we asked our workers to 
approximate amount of lime spent on independent practice utilizing the strategies taught 
both on the jc^b and at home. Workers in the Reading/Writing Improvement classes and the 
Clerical skills classes reported spending an average an\ w here from 3.3 to 10.7 hours per 
week o\'er the term of the mini-course in independent practice. Much of our gain in worker 
performance can be attributed to this commitment on the part of the workers \o practice 
outside of class. We argue the participatory, collaborative, relesant nature (^f our 
instruction fosters this commitment. 



We would, therefore, recommend a variety of job-specific literac\ measures. Specifically, 
we would recommend using a traditional literacy measure (like the Adult Placement 
Indicator) to screen students into the most appropriate level of instruction, to inf orm bc^th 
workers and instructors abc^ut general literacy performance, and to dcxniment transfer of 
vxorkforce education performance to general literacy performance for the e\ aluator. We 
would recommend utilizing a Writing Apprehension Scale (Daly and Miller) to document 
for the workers, instructor, and e\ aluator reduced apprehension about the writing process. 
We w<Hild recommend monitoring attendance to confirm whether the WIN instructional 
model will reduce attrition in (nher j(^b settings. Finally, we would recommend 
d(x:umenting worker's time on task outside ol' class, ho\.\\ c^n-the-jc^b and at home, to 
c-onfirm our data. 
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In addition, we would recommend continued experimentation with the portfolio- based 
qualitative assessment instruments and the cloze test. The qualitative instruments ha\e 
shown initial promise as instruments sensitive enough to quantify learner gain. However 
their classroom use was limited due to the time constraints o'f this grant. Continued 
ex{)erimentation might concentrate on refining the instruments for ease in administration 
and ability to compare program gains. Continued experimentation with the cloze should 
mciude selecting or designing workplace related material that is more appropriate to the 
worker's performance level when creating a cloze test. While se\ eral workforce education 
experts believe the cloze test is the most viable measure of the reading process, our 
exp«;rience indicates that instructors, students, and program administrators found the clo/.e 
results to be of limited diagnostic and comparati\ e utility. Continued experimentation with 
cloze test administration and interpretation is recommended. 
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Conclusions 



The final responsibility of any workforce education effort is determining whether the needs 
of all concerned parties have been met and then communicating this to each stakeholder. 
One of the complicated aspects of workforce education is the number of stakeholders who 
may be involved. In our case, we had eight separate stakeholders for each mini-course: 
SWT, the WIN program staff, the USDOE, an outside evaluator, each of the workers, 
each of the businesses, the two Chambers of Commerce, and the workforce education field 
at large. In order to clarify these priorities, we solicited outside consultants, Paul Jurmo 
and Carol Clymer-Spradling. This proved to be cxiremelv fruitful as we discovered that a 
grid showing "WHO wants WHAT MEASURE for WHAT PURPOSE" was not only 
simple, but useful for our formative summative evaluation. 

Following this suggestion, we chose to satisfy these stakeholders on two levels. On a 
long-term level, SWT, the USDOE, an outside e\'aluator, the two Chambers of Commerce, 
and the workforce education field at large will receive this document to inform them in 
future decisions about workforce education implementation for small businesses. On a 
more immediate le\'el, the WIN staff and the workers recei\ ed the information to meet their 
needs for refining the curriculum and the instruction. Moreover, the businesses received 
attendance data to maintain their payroll records. Learner gain data was also reported on an 
immediate basis to the businesses. However, we reported it anonymously or in the 
aggregate. We found it vital to ensure that needed feedback was gi\'en to and receix ed 
from each stakeholder at this immediate le\'el and that this communication was fostered so 
that future courses could be dc\'cloped. 

In the end, wc determined that five questions should be answered by this WIN 
demonstration project. These questions and the answers alsodcKument the success of this 
project. 



Did W'c reac h <>//r service [^(HiIs'/ 

Our project as a whole ser\'cd 232 workers in four job families from 33 separate small 
businesses. In this Custcxlial Job Family specifically, wc offered se\en iterations of three 
different mini-courses to 66 workers. Ol" those 66 workers, 6() successfully completed the 
mini-courses, for an average retention rate of 9\7( , significantly above traditional adult 
literacy retention rates of 50-707^ retention (Chisman, 1990). 



\V(r instruction successful.* 

The holistic, participator)' nature of our instruction pn>\ cd succcssl ul from both qualitati\ c 
and quantilati\ c [x:rspccti\es. Wc were able to pilot quantitati\c and qualitati\e genera! and 
workplace-specific literacy measures and determine the clfcctivcncss of each. Wc were 
able to dc\elop infcMmal measures of workforce education Irom the worker's, the 
instructor's, and the c\aIuatof s pcrspccti\cs. Wc were able to obtain from management a 
definition of productivity as being the workers' raisiiiL: then education lc\ci w hich would 
allow them to apply for higher-lcNcI jobs. 



Quanlitalive and qualitati\'e lest results confirm the project's effectiveness. A\'erage general 
literacy gain based on the AdnU Placemen! Indicator reached as high as .72 grade 
equivalent years for 30 hours of instruction. A\'erage gain on the workforce education 
measure reached <^s high as 4. 4% on the cloze test. This was a substantial gain for most of 
the workers who performed at the frustration ievel for this workplace material. Significant 
change in writing apprehension suggested improved self-confidence among these workers 
in their ability to write. 



Perhaps more importantly, anecdotal reports indicated that workers found greater academic 
self-confidence and increased literacy skills by participating in WIN mini-courses. 
Workers reported feeling more free to participate in workplace con\'ersations with peers 
and supervisors and better able to understand written directions. Several workers 
mentioned that they felt more able to participate in family literacy acti\'ities, such as helping 
children with homework or writing letters to teachers. Workers used independent writing 
activities to tackle subjects that had pre\'iously felt o\erwhelming, from learning how to 
operate a spreadsheet to coming to terms with an alcoholic family member. The breadth of 
their concerns and successes is best described by their own words collected in the student 
publications accompanying this set of instructional program guides. 



Did tifisinu lion continue bexnnd ihe ^raniin^ period? 

The 18-month life of this grant was not long enough to deal with the whole of the 
community need for workforce education. WIN Advisory Council meetings and 
discussions with former and current workers indicate a continuing need for the types of 
literacy instruction covered in the mini-courses offered for this Custcxlial Job Famih\ As 
evidence of a continuation, the SWT's Physical Plant has committed to offering 
Reading/ Writing Improvement, G.E.D. preparation, and Business Writing and Clerical 
Skills classes, starting near the end of this granting period and funded internally to finish 
off the course. Custodial workers seeking English as a Second Language classes are 
routinely referred to the public library. 



Under what conditions is tliis project repliccd^le? 

WIN's instructional model has demonstrated its flexibility and replicability by being used 
in eight different mini-courses across four job families: Custodial, Child Care, 
Manufacturing, and Equipment Operators. Within the Custcxlial Job Family, the model 
was used for a Reading/Writing Improvement mini-course and a Business Writing and 
Clerical Skills mini-course. Two of these mini-courses were taught by tv\o different 
instructors to test (^ut the transferability to instructors and to workers from a number of 
workplaces. The Reading/Writing Impro\cment course was taught to both the SWT 
Physical Plant workers and a local Independent Schcx:)! District to show replicability of 
curriculum between different workplace settings. The holistic, participatory nature of our 
instructional mcxlel should be rephcable to a number of sites outside the San Marccxs area. 
The applicability of our specific lesson plans (as found in Appendix B), however, will 
depend to what degree your workers, business climate, and other resources match our 
programs. 
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How were the projecl results disseniinaied? 

The WIN demonslration projecl has prcxluced se\ eral tangible end products. This guide 
contains a narrative of our process for de\-eloping mini-courses for Custodial Job Family 
workers, course outlines and lesson plans, sample administrative forms, and a selected 
bibliography. Student Publishing, original qualitative and quantitative assessment 
instruments and accompanying user's information are both published in separate books 
accompanying this set of instructional program guides. Similar guides exist for mini- 
courses for the Manufacturing, Child Care, and Equipment Operator Job Families. The 
mini-courses for the Manufacturing Job Family teach mathematical constructs from basic 
operations, to working with decimals, percentages, and fractions, to reading blueprints. 
The mini-courses for the Child Care lob family teach strategies for accessing print 
resources to solve job- related problems as well as writing to apply for certification. The 
mini-courses for the Equipment Operators Job family focus on passing job-related 
certification examinations. Within each guide, program implementation strategies from 
both an administrati\'e and an instructional \'iewpoint are also pro\'ided. In addition, the 
qualitati\'e assessment guides has been disseminated to workforce education practitioners. 
It is offered as a promising formati\e inslrumenl. and we hope that practitioners around the 
nation will use it and inform us of their results so that the instrument may be further 
refined. 



There are several important reasons for a thorough dissemination of this project's results, 
an(' *~xvcral different strategies are required to accomplish such a dissemination. One need 
was to create gcx^d public relations for the project and its partners. Tt^ do this w e have 
been in contact w ith various state and local news agencies. This is a successful literacy 
program that needs to be part of the community consciousness. We would recommend 
you prc^motc your w orkforce education program to solicit future endea\ ors. 



The group believes meamngful Iheracy programs must be 
(kveloped with hipui from all sectors of the community, he 
said, adding thai literacy will ''enhance the quality of life of 
San Marcos through the development of the capabilities of 
its citizens/''' 

San Marcos Daily Record newspaper 

article about San Marcos Literacx Action Meeting 

JulyK 1992 

Next, we wished to benefit and strengthen the newly emerging field of workforce 
educati(^n. For this, we needed to produce publications for a professional audience and 
make presentations at rele\*ant conferences. This audience of experts helped us through 
peer re\ iew to refine our own program. The qualitative assessment instruments were 
intrcxluced at a wc^rkforce eduauion conference in Dallas, and the WIN instructional model 
was presented at the national COABE conference in Bismarck, ND at the annual national 
meeting of the National AsscKiation of De\'elopmental Education in San Antoni(\TX at the 
annual meeting of the College Reading and Learning AsscKiation in San Francisco, CA, 
and at sex eral state and regional cc^nferonces. 



Next, and perhaps most importantly, this material should be used in a continuing effort to 
educate the business communit\' about the need for workforce education and the resources 
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which are available to meet that need. In order lo do ihis, we have disseminated this 
inslruciional program guide lo national workforce education organizations, WIN staff 
plan lo adapt the material presented in the guides lo formats appropriate for business trade 
journals and other commercial media. We must cultivate an understanding of business 
needs and develop a presence wiihin business-oriented organizations. This will help us 
create the true business-education partnership needed to guarantee this country's economic 
future. 
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Summary 



Our project demonstrates that a holistic, participatory, process-oriented workforce 
education program created in partnership with a small-business community within a small 
city can meet the needs of Ix^th employees and employers in overcoming the skills gap 
currently existing in business and industry in this country. Furthermore, we assert that the 
participatory approach is essential in developing those Information Age skills like problem- 
solving, teamwork ability, and communication skills. In addition, the process-oriented 
rather than content-oriented nature of our instructional approach will support the growth of 
workers who must be flexible enough to cope with a constantly changing work 
environment by transferring their learning skills to each new situation which calls on them 
to master a new machine, work comfortably with a new process, or make a positive 
contribution to the creation and exolution of high performance work organi/xitions. 



The cycle is one of confirtna lion-evocation -confirfnatiofL 
Midwife -teachers help students deliver their words to the 
world, and they nse their own knowledge to put the students 
into conversation with other voices- past and present- in the 
culture, 

Bclenky, ( linchy, (ioldher^er, Tarule 
\Vonwn\s Ways of Knowini^ 
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APPENDIX A 



SAMPLE COURSE OUTLINES 

AND 
LESSON PLANS 



Business Writing/Clerical Skills 
Course Outline 



Monday, Friday, 1-2:30 or Tuesday, Thursday, 9:30- 1 1 

Practice times: Wednesday, 5-6:30. Other times as arranged. The more you practice, the 
more you leam! 

Week One 

- assessment 

- registration 

- Mac tour 

- typing intro 

- discuss practice times 



Week Tw o 

- typing 

- filing 

- taking phone messages 

- discuss final project format 

Week Three and Four 

- review computer use 

- begin generating database fields for final project 

- what kinds of questions need to be answered 

- what kinds of resources need to be tracked 

- discuss using pc^rtfolio to document individual goals 

Week Fi\ e 

- brainstorm ideas for group projects 

- generate list of resources 

- generate types of communication appropriate for resources 

- letters 

- memos 

- phone interviews 

- face-to-face v isits 

- written sun'cys 

- business letter format 

- journal re: portfolio criteria 

Week Six 

- delegate indiv idual parts of group projects 

- draft questions to be answered or outline of writing 

- discuss pcutfolio criteria 



Week Seven 

- access resources lor project 
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Week Eight 

- gather info 

- draft paper 



Week Nine 

- continue gathering data and revising 



Week Ten 

- report data to class \'ia read-arounds 

- writer's workshop format for peer editing 



Week Eleven 

- report data to class via read-arounds 

- writer's workshop format 

- portfolio/ progress review 



Week Twelve 

- revise final project by pulling all the pieces together 



Week Thirteen 

- portfolio review 

- lEP review 

- editing for final publication, including formatting 



Week Fourteen 

- post- testing 

- portfolio rc\ icw 

- I EP review 

- graduation party! 



GO 



SAMPLE LESSON PLANS 
Week Two 



Da\ One 



Focus/Individual: 20 min 

computer uork 

Modelling and Small Group Practice: 70 min 

"Today, we're going lo jump into filing and message-taking. Let's practice with each other 
first. We've talked about the idea of doing a group project in here. Because you'll 
be working together, you might want to be able to get in touch with each other. 
Let's brainstorm what kind of information you need to know about each other, then 
we'll practice getting information o\'er the phone and filing." 

Write down responses on board as they cx:cur. Examples are name, phone at work and 

home, good times to call, address, and birthdate (for easy numerical filing practice.) 

After responses are down in rough fashion, ask for additions, deletions, or other changes. 
Then ask for the order they should be in. What's most important to put on top of 
filing card, vs hat should come next, what makes sense to group together. 

'The reason u e'x e spent time together coming up \\ ith the order and kinds of info, wc 

need is to make an organized system. E\ er\'one needs to use the same system, or 
filing won't work." 

"Now you know what you want to find out from each other. Let's get that info, all 

together b\ pretending to do phone intenieu s. I'll do the first one, but e\er\one 
w rite dou'n the info. I get. If you ha\ e any questions for the person being 
interviewed, w ait until the end of the conx ersation, so that the people on the phone 
ha\ e a chance to ask questions first. E\ eryone's going to get a chance to ask and 
answer questions, and by the time we're done, you'll all ha\ e a class Rolodex." 

Hand out 3x5 cards. 

McxJel soliciting infomiation o\ er phone, and reading back message to clarify. 

Ask for questions and comments, then ha\ e students practice inten iewing one another until 
whole group has had turn. After each interview, give rest of class chance to clarify 
any missed info. Comment on strong or weak telephc^ne etiquette. 

"OK, now you'\ e got a whole bunch of files in front ol* you. How are you going to 

organi/.e them?" Get suggestions from the group, and agree on one method, Ha\e 
e\eryone do that on own, to re\1e\\ next day. 



Individual Practice : 10 min 

File cards on ou n. 
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Day Tw o 



Focus : 15 min 

"Pull out your nolecards of student information. Make sure they're filed alphabetically by 
last name, and that your initials arc in the bottom right comer." 

"Sw itch cards with a partner and check each other's work. If you find what you think is a 
mistake, talk it over together to see if you can come to an agreement." 

Ask for a volunteer to read out tiicir name order, and write last names on board. Make sure 
all are in agreement. 

Ask for any discrepancies; go o\ er any tricky situations which present themseh es. 
"What other way could you organize these cards? Keeping your partner's cards, re-file 

them in another fashion, such as by birthday." 
Gi\'e cards back to original owner, and e\ er\'one check. 

Again, ask for \'olunteer to read dates, and c\'cr\'onc come to agreement. Be sure dates arc 

filed chronologically within same month. 
"Other questions about filing? This is really about all you need to know! If there arc tricky 
situations, you'll want to be sure you ask your office manager." 



Large group : 10 min 

Rc\'iew purpose of final project Go over librarv* examples re: format, sources of 
information. Suggest similar formats of project and how they'll meet goals. 



Small group : 30 min 

"Look o\'er librar\' examples to gi\'c \'ou an idea of what your final project can look like or 
things it can include. Jot down the kinds of information you want to leave class 
with, or that you want to share with students in the next class. Remember, this is 
something you want to write dow n and share, not specific skills you'll lea\*e 
with,like improved typing. Be sure to think big! You'll !^ave all semester to work 
on this, and lots of people to help." 

The instructor will have to do A LOT of facilitation to help students formulate questions. 



Large group : 20 min. 

Using computer projector and MORE, record all groups' ideas of questions to answer for 
final projects, 1 ypc in as they're read, then demonstrate how to group ideas under 
subheadings. 

Print out brainstorming and make copies for everyone. 

Ask students to take home handout and prioritize class projects: 1 by favorite heading, 2 by 
next fa\'oritc, etc. Let ihcm know they can add and change ideas, too. 



Class Feedback: 15 min 

Using MORE and computer projector, if desired, get group feedback on what liked and 
disliked about class. Discuss any changes suggested by brainstorming. 
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Week Three 

Day One 



Focusin£ : 10 min 

Collect class feedback 

Ask again re: parking permits 



Lar2e group : 30 min 

Tally priorities of final project 

Consensus re: format of final project, general questions to be asked 
Define journal re: final project - questions, comments, particular piece you'd like to do 
Saving to folder 



Individual : SO min 

Joumalling 

Fill out Individual Education Plans with instructor 
Mac tour and typing practice 



Day Two 

Focus : 10 min 

Pull up journal and pull out notes on final project and your own goals. Jot down some 
notes re: what you'd like answered in final project. 

Large group : 30 min 

Just like we decided on topics of information to include in our class filing cards, wc can do 
the same with questions to be answered for our final project. To help us keep track 
of information from everyone, we can put all the info, in one organized system, and 
a computer lets us do that easily. 

When you do filing on a computer, you use a program called a database. There arc many 
different database programs; the one we'll use is called Microsoft Works. 

Using computer projector, bcx)t up Works and start getting class ideas of dbase fields. 

Individual : 25 min 

Using MS Works, create your own dbase fields for areas you'd like to keep track of your 

progress in. Save this file to your student folder. 
When you're done, \'ou can practice typing or do any other classwork you deem 

appropriate. 

Group feedback : 15 min 

Using computer projector, come up with things liked and disliked about class. Discuss any 
changes suggested. 
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Week Ten 



Days One and Two 



Announcements : 10 min 

- April 1 financial aid deadline 

- Any issues left over from last week? 



Modeling Revision : 15 min 

Tcxiay, we're going to start the revision prcxress on our first drafts. What kinds of things 

do you want to look at to make changes? 
Get group input and map re: content \'s. mechanics 
Ask for what areas they've found tricky or are unsure about 

It's hard to make suggestions for impro\'ing your own piece, so we're going to work as a 
group to get lots of suggestions for impro\'ement. Ever\'body 's in same boat, so 
let's all tr\' to be as honest and helpful as possible. Think of the comments you'd 
like other people to make to help you make your writing as good as possible. 

Which re\'ision areas do you want to concentrate on first? 

Make or hand out revision comments checklist. 

What we'll do for the first part of class is lake a couple of \ olunteers w^ho'll read their 
drafts, and we'll all listen to make re\ ision comments. You may want to write 
down notes on your checklist or the draft so you remember what you wanted to 
suggest at the end of the reading. Remember to point out both good fx)ints and 
suggestions for impro\'ement. 

After we go through that process a few times, we'll break up to do indi\'idual re\ isions, or 
\ou can work with your partners for more editing. 



Group Editing ; 15 min 

Hand out copies of all student drafts. 

Get a \'olunteer w ho wants to read her draft. 

Remind e\'er\-one that we're kK)king for content and organizational suggestions like those 

we've identified on the handout. 
Everyone take just a few minutes to read draft silently; N oluntecr notes particular questions 

she has for peer editors. 
Volunteer reads draft aloud and can make comments during the prcx:ess. 
Peer editing discussion. 
Repeat with new \'olunteers as time permits. 



Individual Editing : 45 min 

You\'e all seen examples of ways writing can be changed after the first draft. Now is your 
chance to go back to your ov\ n work now and apply the suggestions we'\'e talked 
abc^ut to improv ing your own work. 

Remember, if you're making changes on the computer, sa\'e this draft as a new \ ersion so 
that you'll ha\'c copies of all the drafts in \ our pc^rtfolio. 
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Revision Checklist 
Business Writing/Clerical Skills 



Content 

Has one main p<^int 

Provides adequate examples or 

supports to conx'ince reader 

Organizes examples clearly 

Uses appropriate language for audience 



not really sort of \'cs, clearh 

not rcall\- sort of \'es, clearK 

not realK sort of \es, clearK 

not really sort of n cs, clearK 



Mechanics 

Proofreads adequately for audience 

Re\ ises all major grammatical erreus 

Rex'ises all major spelling errors 

Uses appropriate fe^rmat for 
purpose and audience 



not realK sort of \ es, cleari\ 

not really sort of \es, clearK 

not really son of yes, cleari\ 

not really sort of ves, clearK 
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READING AND WRITING IMPROVEMENT 
COURSE OUTLINE 



Week 1 Inlroduction of class 

Pre-tL^sling 

ScUing up reading themes 



Week 2 First Reading 

Discussion of reading strategies 
Comprehension Questions 



Week 3 Discussion of individual writing topic 

Brainstorming ideas 
Organizing ideas before a first draft 



Week 4 Writing first draft 

Revising drafts 
Final Draft 



Week 5 Second Reading 

Discussion of reading strategies 
Comprehension Questions 



Week 6 Discussion of individual writing topic 

Brainstorming ideas 
Organizing ideas before a first draft 



Week? Writing first draft 

Revising drafts 
Final Draft 



Weeks Post-iesting 

Book distribution 

Wrap-up 

Party 
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Reading and Writing Improvement 
Lesson 3 



Objective 

reading comprehension 
discussion of strategies 

Large eroup discussion and modeling: 

Engage prior knowledge: 
read the title 

What do you alreadv know about that topic? 
map on board 

Read the article 

instructor read 2-3 paragraphs aloud (think-aloud a liule) 
if all is well, have students read silently 

Oral re-telling 

What is this article about? 

What is the main idea? How do \ ou know that? 

What were some things that were about the main idea? 

Strategics for reading: GETTING MEANING FROM CONTEXT 

choose 3 words from text that are hard to understand 
think-aloud mcxieling of getting meaning from context 

about context clues: 

you w on't alu ays know the meaning 

you don't have to know the meaning of all words 

some words arc more impcutant than others 

Small group practice 

chcx>se 3 words from text that are hard to understand 

in small group come up with what you think the meaning is 

Independent Practice: 

separate aiticles to read using context clues 

as time pemiits, practice in math workbooks and computer w ork 
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Reading and Writing Improvement 
Lesson 4 



Obiective 

review of reading strategy 
reading comprehension questions 



Large group discussion 

Rexiew of reading strateRX': GETTING MEANING FROM CONTTEXT 

What w ere the w ays that w e learned to help us understand w ords w e don't know ? 
Do we need to use that strategy for all w ords or just words we think ma\' be important? 



Individual Practice 

Reading Comprehension Questions 
IntKxluction 

Answering questions indi\'idually for about 1 .5 hours (Sec sample article and questions on 
next pages) 

instructor monitoring — facilitate any difficulties using joint think-aloud process 

When finished students choose math, computers, reading, or writing from available 
resources 
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W orkers 

are vital but unnoticed 
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By A. Phillips Brooks 

American-Statesman Staff 

It has been called a city within 
itself, employing nearly 
20,000 people in virtually ev- 
ery profession imaginable. 

One of Austin's largest employ- 
ers, the University of Texas at 
Austin most often is known for its 
scientists, scholars and students. 
But the majority of UT-Austin 
employees are not the teachers, 
but the people who keep the uni- 
versity humming. 

"The university is Hke a micro- 
cosm of a city," says Linda Mill- 
stone, assistant director of the 
Equal Employment Office for 
UT. "Many people think we have 
summers off, but that's not the 
case for most employees here." 

In many ways, UT-Austin is 
Hke a small city. It produces its 
own power and fuel. It has its own 
police, fire marshal, trash collec- 
tion system, radio station, health 
cHnic and telephone service. It is 
self-sufficient in everything from 
fueling and repairing its 600 cars 
and other vehicles to blowing 
glass test tubes for its chemistry 
labs. 

Workers in lesser-known jobs, 
such as those in the Physical 
Plant, utility department, hous- 
ing and food service or general li- 
braries, **do so many things to 
keep the university running," says 
Manuel Villanueva, a supervisor 
in the furniture repair shop of the 
Physical Plant. "But people just 
don't know we're here." 

At a time when UT officials are 
making budget plans that antici- 
pate revenue problems, that 8mo- 
nymity concerns some employees 
who feel their work is vital to the 
university but may not be recog- 
nized as such. 

"We really feel threatened 
when they talk about budget 
cuts," says James Arnold, a super- 
visor in the solid waste division. 
"It seems like we are the small 
ones on the totem pole, but, when 
cuts are made, they always start 
here." 

Budget Director Danny Fletch- 
er says the employees have some 
reason for concern. "President 
Cunningham has made it a priori- 
ty that teaching and educational 
services be protected as much as 
possible," Fletcher says. 

When the state Legislature cut 
about $1 .2 million from its appro- 
priations to UT-Austin in 1991, 
the university eliminated more 
than 60 staff positions — mostly 
clerical and Physical Plant jobs. 



In 1990-91, sUte funding pro- 
vided for 3 percent merit raises 
for UT faculty but no money was 
provided for raises for staff. Vir- 
tually all UT-Austin employees 
8tre state employees, because the 
university is a public institution 
supported by public tax dollars. 

At any given time, UT-Austin 
has as many as 20,000 employees 
on its payroll, including full-time, 
part-time, temporary, appoint- 
ment and contract workers. 

These employees are clustered 
into two main job categories: clas- 
sified and non-classified. 

About 40 p)ercent of UT em- 
ployees are in non-classified posi- 
tions. This category includes 
faculty, executives, administra- 
tors and certain professionals 
such as attorneys and counselors. 
Faculty make up about 14 percent 
of all university employees. 

A key characteristic of the non- 
classified job category is that 
these positions have no minimum 
or maximum pay limits. 

About 60 percent of UT em- 
ployees are in classified jobs. This 
category includes professional, 
technical, clerical, service and 
maintenance employees. Trash 
collectors and traffic guards 
would be in service and 
maintenance, 

A key characteristic of the clas- 
sified job category is that these 
positions have a clearly defined 
salary range for each position 
based on a job description and 
years of experience, UT personnel 
officials said. The pay system is 
similar to the one used by other 
state agencies, says Millstone of 
the employment office. 

For example, a glassblower is 
considered a classified employee. 
At the highest level, a glassblower 
would be paid $48,264 a year. A 
glassblower at the lowest level 
would be paid $14,712. 

'There are over 500 job titles 
that are called classified," Mill- 
stone says. "This is a beautiful 
campus. It's not (professors) who 
are out there pruning the bushes, 
cleaning up the grounds or mak- 
ing sure there is no green mold in 
the fountain." 

The average salary for classi- 
fied employees is $ 19 ,896, al - 
though salaries can range from 
minimum wage — $9,012 a year 
— to as much as $82,440. Clerical 
assistants or students working in 
the Texas Union might hold mini- 
mxim-wage jobs, while research- 
ers, scientists and engineers often 
hold the highest paying positions, 
g^s UT Personnel Director Bill 
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Wallace. service and maintenance posi- 

Classified workers can be found tions but did say those groups are 

in service and custodial jobs at overrepresented in those jobs 

the Texas Union, where 340 em- compared with the numbers of 

ployees work. The library system, blacks and Hispanics in other 

one of the nation's largest, em- jobs at the university, 

ploys 836 classified employees Records show few minorities 

who perform clerical and admin- are among the 396 executives em- 

istrative duties. At the utility de- ployed by UT-Austin. Included in 

partment, 290 classified this group are vice presidents, 

employees operate massive gas or deans, department heads and di- 

steam turbines, install telephone rectors. Fourteen, or 3.5 percent 

systems and do various other of those 396, are black; nine, or 

jobs, 2.3 percent, are Hispanic; and 

The Physich^P.^nt, whichison 370, or 93.4 percent, are white. 

Manor Road and 26th Street, has The remaining 0.8 percent are 

the largest number of classified Asian or Native American, 

employees — about 1,141 — un- In explaining why few blacks 

der one roof. Some of those jobs and Hispanics are in top adminis- 

include collecting trash, refinish- trative positions €md professional 

ing furniture, btTffding cabinets, jobs. Millstone says Texas* labor 

growing plemts, maintaining force of skilled, technically quali- 

grounds and building*, and re- fied minority workers is consider- 

pairing vehicles ■! ably smaller than its 37.6 percent 

On the main campus, faculty minority population, 

members talk about salary levels Schroeder says efforts to hire 

and pay raises, and students talk more minority workers have been 

about class sizes and the quality hindered by an uncertain econo- 

of services such as counseling. At my that not only has slowed attri- 

the Physical Plant, employees tion but also has increased the 

have issues too, and, Hke those on pool of job applicants. That in- 

the main campus, many of these crease has come esF>ecially among 

issues trace back to money and candidates who have lengthy ei- 

the university budget. perience, more training and a 

"We're not treated as skilled la- higher level of education, 

bor," says Villanueva, looking out "In many cases, we have people 

over a storeroom of refinished an- applying who are qualified way 

tique tables and charrs, couches beyond the minimum require - 

stripped down to their frames and ments," Schroeder says, 

newly sanded desks. Although they worry about the 

"Ourjobs are similar to those in future and how budget problems 

the carpenter shop. But they (car- might affect them, most of UT's 

penters) are skilled, and we are classified workers know that the 

not," Villfioiueva says. university cannot cut much from 

Wallace says UT doesn't classi- their ranks, 
fy its employees as unskilled or Mel-ra) Daniels, supervisor of 
skilled, but says that typically, transportation at the Physical 
technical or professional jobs Plant, says workers in lesser- 
start at higher pay ranges, similar known jobs are the "backbone of 
to the state's pay plan. UT." 

Gerald Schroeder, a manager in "They couldn't function with- 

the personnel department who out us," SAys Daniels, "When the 

heads the compensation and em- heat goes out, the air conditioning 

pi oyee relations division, says sal- doesn't function or the toilets 

aries are largely determined by How over, we are called. We pro- 

market factors, not the type of vide many of the basics needed 

job. Generally, the higher the re- for survival." 

quirements, the fewer qualified Arnold, the supervisor in the 

job candidates, he and others say. solid waste division, says: "Presi- 

Another issue among some dent Bush, the president of Mexi- 

staff is the distribution of minor- co or the Queen of England can't 

ities throughout the ranks of UT come here until we make the 

employees. University officials preparations.** 
says minorities fill 23.4 percent of 
UT*8 8,282 fuU-timc iobs. 

Some staff memben tcy, how- 
ever, that a high proportion of mi- 
nority employees are clustered in 

Q the lower-paid classified jolM. UT n 
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READING COMPREHENSION QUESTIONS 

1. Tell me what this article is about. Be sure to include examples. 



2. In your article find one or two sentences thai best describe the main idea of the entire 
article. Draw one line under that sentence. 



3. In your article find three details which suppc:>rt that main idea. Put two lines under each 
of these details. 

4. Draw a map ^r make an outline of the most impc:>rtant pc:)ints of this article. 
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5. According to the arliclc, how many employees docs UT ha\ e on its total payroll? 



6. Wh\' do you think that state funding pro\ ided merit raises for faculty, but not staff? 
Your answer can include information from both the article and your own opinion. 



7. What similarities or differences do you see between the information in the article about 
UT and your experience w ith Ha\s Consolidated ISD? 
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Reading and Writing Improvement 
Lesson 5 



Objective 

discussion of individual writing topic 

brainstorming ideas 

organizing ideas before a first draft 

Read-aloud ( 10 min) 

Instructor or student reads fun reading passage aloud to share sounds of w ritten language 
and variety of reading material available. 

Large 2roup discussion and modeling 

discussion of reading material : model brainstorming on board 
What did this stir up for you? 

Would you like to change anything about your schooling? 

Would you like to change anything about your children's schoc:)ling? 

How do you feel abc^ut the school district providing classes? 

discussion of writing process: 

brainstorming ideas, organi/.ing ideas, first dral't, revising drafts 

discussion of brainstorming: 

model how I would do it for my own topic 
see flip chart for ideas 

pick any idea you want to write about and \vritc lots of ideas from there 
keep brainstorming and picR the best ideas at the end 

Small group practice 

brainstorm several ideas indi\'idually 

circle the ideas you like the best 

get with a partner and look over each other's 

repeat brainstorming from partner's circled idea 

Individual time; 

writers: continue brainstorming several ideas, can begin organizing 
math: copy pages out of texts 

computers: work with Pam on entering brainstorming on computer 
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Reading and Writing Improvement 
Lesson 6 



Objective 

Writing stratcg\: Orgaini/.ation of idca<? before draft 



Large group discussion and modeling: 

discussion of organizing ideas 
Map or outline: 

model family in a map and an outline 

show how this can be done for a paper, using Virginia's essay (attached) 



Small Groups: 

do "fcxxi" exercise: 

hand out attached list of fcxxl terms 
model 1 way to organize 
ha\'e students decide alternative groupings- 
map & outline on bcmrd 



Individual Work: 

model brainstoniiing and orgainization for teacher's essa\' 
student organize and start first draft for homework 

math & computers 
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food exercise 



Directions: With the mcmlxrs of your group organize these food items in an\' way that you 
choose. 



-orange juice 
-steak 

-tuna fish sandwich 

-baked potato 

-coffee 

-broccoli 

-chocolate cake 

-corn on the cob 

-milk 

-bacon 

-french fries 

-salad 

-eggs 

-grilled fish 
-fruit salad 
-hamburger 
-bran muffins 
-lasagne 
-tacos 
-pecan pie 
-donuts 
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Reading and Writing Improvement 
Lesson 7 



Objective 

Writing slralcgy: writing the first draft 



Laree group discussion and modeling: 

engage prior knowledge: 

When you have written things before, w hat was hard about it? 
Did you have to change anything? 

What did you find difficult in writing your first draft (homework)? 
What did you find easy in writing your first draft (homework)? 

discussion of writing the first draft: 

model how to transform the organization into paragraphs 

when \'ou w rite you may want to change things around in your organization 



Small group practice: 

in groups look at what other students ha\'c written for homework 
make copies for each person in group if neccssar\* 

students focus on how the other students transferred the organization to paragraph 



Individual practice: 

each student work on his or her writing project 
instructor conference with individuals on progress 



Reading and Writing Improvement 
Lesson 8 



Objective 

content revision 

mechanical re\ ision 

rcspH^nding to other students' work 

Large group discussion and modeling: 

engage prior knowledge: 

On \our first draft are there any things \ou would like to change before it is as gcxxl 
as you can make it? Like what? 

nuip responses on board- cluster content responses and mechanical responses to 
show how there are two types of revision 

discussion of content rc\ isi(^n 

model with a sample paper how to change the words, add words, expand ideas, cut 
out some ideas, etc. 

discussion of mechanical re\ isi(^n 

m(xlel with a sample paper how to change spelling, grammatical errors, etc. 

discussion of how {o respc^nd to other students' writing 
see handout 

model w ith sample paper how to respimd to someone's writing 



Small group practice; 

make 3 copies of all students* writing 

break into groups of three- read and respcind to other's writing 
be sure all students are able to respc^nd & that consent of author is being gi\ en in all 
changes made 

encourage students to explain and teach each other abc^ut their suggestions 



Individual practice: 

work on re\ ision of writing projects 
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PRODUCTS 
OF THE 
WRITING PROCESS 
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BRAINSTORMING AND ORGANIZATION 
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APPENDIX B 



REGISTRATION 
AND 

EVALUA7 ION FORMS 
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WORKFORCE INSTRUCTIONAL NETWORK 

STUDENT REGISTRATION FORM 

1 . Name: Date: 

2. Place of employment:__ Class name: 

3. Job Title: Supervise/: 

4. Equipment Operated: 

5. Number of years/months employed at current workplace: 

********************************************************************************************** 

6. Highest level of schooling: grade High school diploma__ 

GED diploma Years of college College degree 

Other education or training: 

7. Number of children: 8. Are you a single parent? yes no 

9. Did you grow up in a Spanish speaking or bilingual household? 

10. Do you speak Spanish in your home today? (circle one) 

always sometimes almost never never 

11. Do you speak Spanish in the workplace? (circle one) 

everyday at least once or twice a week almost never never 

******************************************************************************* 

(WIN staff use only) 

Pre-Test: Post-Test Hadley 

Referral: Where Why 

Concurrent Enrollment (WIN & Place of Referral) yes no 
Other indicators: 



r — 

^ County /District No. 


Ten County ACE Co-od 


Registration Date 




Site 


MuUii tzQucmion ri6cora 


Instructor 
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PERSONAL DATA 




Elhnicily 



' American Indian 



' Asian 



C ^ Black Hispanic ( j ) White 



C 



Employment Status 



PROFtLE (codos on revorso side) 

Residence 



Special 



( ) 



( ) 



0 



ESL - Placement Test 

.•O^ O^-O'^. CD 



PROGRAM PLACEMENT (definitions on r everse side) 

ABE - Pre-Test ^ ^ 

SCORH UXTATION DATE 



3. CZ)7.cZ)n.CDi5. CD 

4. CD8.CZ>12.CDtou1 CD 

CD I. Beginning 
CD Q. Intermediate 
^ CD m. Advanced > 



^ Beginning ^ Inienncdiate 



ADULT SECONDARY ED. 

(GED) 

Subjca Area Score 

Writing 

Social Studies 

Science 

Literature 

Math 



C ) GED 



r 



CD 

Improved basic skills 
Improved or obtained competencies m. 
C ^ Govcmment and l^w 
^ Community Service 
^ Parenting 
( ^ 3 Occupauonal Knowledge 
C ^ Health Care 
( ^ ^ Consumer Economics 



ACHIEVEMENTS 



Compicicd I^vcl 1 or iLs cguivalcm 

c — ^ 

N y Moved to a highcf level 



' Obtained high schawl diploma 

CD 

Passed all GED lesu 

CD 

Entered another educauon or training program 

CD 

Received U.S. auzenship preparation instniclion 



3 Improved Engbsh language skills 
^ Voted for the first time 
3 Got a job 

^ Got a beuer job or salary macasc 
^ Removed from public assistance 



/ 

C ^ Completed objectiv 
^ Class ended 
3 Health problems 



REASON FOR SEPARATiON 

C V problems ^ Locauon of class 

C ^ Transportation ^ Lack of interest 

C ^ Family problems CZH) ^i*' schedule 




Took a job 

Changed address or left arc* 
Other known reasons 
Unknown reason 



POST-TEST RESULTS 



TEST 

SUBJECT AREA 



SCORE LOCATION 



DATE 



SUBJECT AREA 
Writing 
Social Studies 
Sacncc 
Literature 



GED 

SCORE LOCATION 



DATE 



i fgWAL HOURS COMPLETED C ) 



Oii COMPLETION DATE C" 



Reading and Writing Improvement Class 
Let's Get Started! 

What is today's dale? 



What is your name? 



What is your job title? 



Where do you work? 



Please take your time to answer the following questions. Be as honest and complete as you can. 
Use the back of this sheet or another piece of paper if you need more room. Your answers will 
help me know what and how to teach to meet your needs. Let's create a class together! 

Why are you in this class? 



What are the two most important things you want to learn from this elass? 



Do you think it is easy or hard to learn new things? What makes you think that? 



What arc your plans when you finish this class? Do you think you'll do your job 
any differently? Will you take other classes? Do you hope to get a promotion or 
different job? 
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Workforce Instructional Network 

Individualized Education Plan 
for 



Date 

Education/Learning Goals (both at work and home-now and in the future) 



Pre-test Results 

Areas I can teach others 

Areas I can review 

Areas I can study 

Student Comments 

Additional areas Td like to teach others 



Additional areas Td like to re\ icw or study (for home or work) 



Instructor Comments 

Additional areas you could teach 



Additional areas you might like to re\'iew 



Student Placement (Present and Projected) 
Enrolled in WIN course (titles and dates) 



Referred to other programs (specify) 
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EMPLOYEE OF THE MONTH 



Cindy Lon^.as has been named February Employee of the Month at SWT. She is the 

office in the Music Department she has been employed 

February 1990. 

Dn Boyd, of the Music Department, , "Cindy is an 

exceptionally employee. When handling reservations 

university facilities, she shows highest level of interest 

goes out of her to assist individuals in reservations for 

Evans Auditorium UPACC." 



Other music faculty have praised Cindy for help in 

vneir endeavors; example, helping prepare grant forms, 

and helping with materials for the Wimberley Series. 

She is very to both students and and has always 

expressed good working attitude, even extra deadline 

pressures have placed upon her. Ano-her member 

speaks of her being an exemplary employee. Cindy is unbelievably 

patient and pleasant in even the most trying circumstances. 

Cindy comes from Bay City. Her husband, Scott, will be graduating from SWT in 
May. Cindy, Scott, and their five-year-old son, David, are anxiously awaiting a "new 
arrival" in May. 

Congratulations, Cindy, on being named February 1992 Employee of the Month. 
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Employee of the Month 



The October Employee of the Month is Don Anderson, Photographer, in 
News and Information Service. He began his employment 

SWT on March 1, 1973. Don presented a 

certificate for service and dedication by 

Leatha Minot, Vice President University Advancement. 

Nights, weekends, -- if an event needs be 

photographed then Don there. Don rarely complains 

the erratic schedule, although routinely 

interferes with family and plans. His good 

makes routine "shoot sessions" less boring or tedious. 

Co-workers have labeled him the "unofficial ambassador for SWT" 
because of his private promotion of the university with members of 
the local media and the community. 




Name. 



Date_ 
Class. 



Writing Apprehension Scale 

Daly Her 



Directions; Listed below are some statements about writing. For each statement, please circle 
whether you ( 1 ) strongly agree, (2) agree, (5) are uncertain, (4) disagree, or (5) strongly 
disagree with the statement. There are no right or wrong answers to these statements; please 
circle the word that best expresses your own feelings aDout writing. While some of these 
statements may seem repetitious, take your time and try to be as honest as possible. Thank you 
for your cooperation. 

]\ I avoid writinc. 

strongly agree agree am uncertain disagree strongly oisacree 
2 i heve no tear of my writing tying evaluated 

strongly agree agree am uncertain disagree strongly disagi^ee 
3. i look forward to v/rit ing down my ideas 

strongly agree agree am uncertain disagree strongly disagree 
A My mind seems to go blank when i start to work on a composition 

strongly ag^ee agree am uncertain disagree strongly disagree 
5. Expressing ideas through writing seem.s to be a waste of time 

strongly agree agree am. uncertain oisagree strongiv disocree 

6 I would enjoy submitting my writing to magazines for evaluation and publication 

strongly agree agree am uncertain disagree strongly disagree 

7 J like to v/nte my ideas down 

strongly aqree agree am uncertain Gisagfee sirongly C}SaGr"ee 
6 : tee! confident in my ability to clearly express my laeas i:^ writing 

:t''ongiy sg-'ee agree an- '..r-ce- ta-n 'jisa-ree stro^ioly disaC'^ee 
i^ . ; iiKc to have mv fr lenos reac wh^t : ^ave wr itieti 



S'Tonoiv og'*ee 



aaree 



am uncertain 



r.tronoiy oisac-ree 
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15. 



I'm nervous about writing 

strongly agree agree am uncertain disagree strongly disagree 
People seem to enjoy wnat l write 

strongly agree agree am uncertain disagree strongly disagree 
! enja/ v/riting 

strongly agree agree am uncertain disagree strongly disagree 
I never seem to De able to clearly write oown my ideas 

strongly agree agree am uncertain disagree strongly disagree 
Writing is a lot of fun 

strongly agree agree am uncertain disagree strongly disagree 
I liKe seeing my thoughts on paper 

strongly agree agree am uncertain disagree strongly disagree 
Discussing my v/riting with others is an enjoyable experience 

strongly agree 'agree am uncertain disagree strongly disagree 
It s easy for me to write gooo compositions 

sl-^ongiy agree agree am uncertain disagree strongly disagree 
- uor/t thini: ! v/rite as well as most other people 

strongly agree agree am uncertain disagree strongly disagree 
; Gon I nke my compositions to oe evaluaieo 



Lirongiy oG-'ee agree am uncertain 
nj gocd at wr Uing 

t r ong !y o.iree aoree aai uncertain 



disagree strongly disagree 



disagree strongly aisagree 
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Writing Interview 

Please respond to the following questions: 

1 . Are you a good writer? Why or why not? 

2. What do you do before you start to write? 

3. What do you do when you come lo a v/ord you don't know how to spel i? 
4 Wh^A do you do when something you write doesn't make sense? 

5. What CO you do when you neea help? 

6. If you were going to help someone learn to v/rite, what would you do to help them? 

7 Name someone you know who is a good writer. What makes thti person a good wr uer ? 
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WIN Formative Evaluation Form 

1) The best thing about class this w eek was 



2) Pi ck one sentence to comple te: 
This week, I learned 



That was important because 



This week, I didn*t really learn anything impc^rtanl. Next week, what needs to 
happen so I can learn something useful is 



3) The one thing I would like to change about class this week is 



4) Other comments, gripes, suggestions, questions, etc.? 



PRACTICE TIME OUT OF CLASS 



Name Date 

Thank you for participating in WIN classes. We hope you're finding this class 
both enjoyable and useful. 

As you know, we at WIN are very interested in how useful this class is to you 
right now. We'd like to know how often you can use the material and strategies we've 
discussed here outside of class. We'd appreciate it if you could use the form below to 
jot down any instances outside of class where you've used what we've discussed 
together. 

Some examples might be time you've spent reading your textbook or doing 
individual practice assignments. Other examples are using new math or reading skills 
to solve a problem at work, or using new strategies to help your kids with their 
homework. Maybe something we talked about in class encouraged you to go to the 
library or drag open a book you hadn't read before. For however you've used ideas 
from this class at home or work, please jot down the amount of time you spent and 
a short description of what you did. One entry might look like this: 

Monday 30 minutes doing practice sheet 
15 minutes reading library book 

Day Amount of Time Description 

Monday 



Tuesdav' 



Wednesday 



Thursday 



Friday 



Saiurda\' 



Sunday 



WORKFORCE INSTRUCTIONAL NETWORK (WIN) 
ReadingAVriting Improvement 

PARTICIPANT OBSERVATIONS 

WIN is in the process of developing instruction for workers in various workplaces in San 
Marcos. Your comments about the class you have just completed will help us to better 
meet the educational goals of other workers and their employers. Please be specific and 
honest in your answers. Thank you. 

1. When you enrolled in this class, what did you expect to learn? 



2. What did you like best about the class? 



3. What did you like least about the class? 



4. What did you find most helpful? 



5. What did you find least helpful? 



6. Do you think that taking the class will help you in your job? How? 
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7. Do you think that taking the class will help you in your life outside of work? How? 



8. How did vou feel about the length of the course: too long, too short, about right? 
Whv? 



9. Do you have any suggestions on how to improve the class? 



10. Are ihere other courses that you would like to see offered ? 



1 1 . Have you enrolled in another Adult Education program such as a GED class? Where? 



12. What did vou learn? 



Thank you for your help! See you in the Spring! 
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